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Smoothest ride in 


Aboard a Boeing Stratocruiser you'll ex- 
perience a new kind of ride—incompa- 
rably smoother than you've ever known 
in surface transportation of any kind— 
or in any other airplane. 

You'll relax completely — go down- 
stairs to the sumptuously appointed 
lounge—write letters or read—and all the 
while you'll feel scarcely more motion 
than in your easy chair at home. 

There are good reasons for this 
amazingly smooth ride. The size of the 
airplanc—the unique Boeing wing and 
other features of aerodynamic design — 


The luxurious lower-deck lounge of the Boeing 


the world 


the over-weather altitudes at which it 
can fly—and its speed of more than 5 
miles per minute—all contribute to level, 
velvet-smooth flight. Even air bumps 
that would be severe in other trans- 
ports are reduced to a minimum by 
the Stratocruiser. 

The same Boeing engineering leader- 
ship that produced the sturdy B-17 Fly 
ing Fortress and the great B-29 Super- 


fortress builds both stamina and easy 


riding qualities into the Stratocruiser. 
Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle, 
Washington; Wichita, Kansas. 


Stratocruiser 


The Stratocruiser’s unequalled speed, comfort and reliability will soon be available on B @) ES z NG 


these forward-looking airlines—Pan American World Airways, Swedish Intercontinental Airlines, 


Northwest Airlines, American Overseas Airlines—- for which Boeing is building fleets of these super-transports 
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WHO RUNS 


. 


THE NATION'S LARGEST’ 


BUSINESSES? 


Nothing quite so much astonishes the stranger 
to America as the democracy of American busi- 
nesses—where the factory employee can become 
the president of the largest corporation, or a 
grocer one of the world’s great food suppliers. 


Because we are interested in this whole subject, 
we asked 50 of the largest businesses in Amer- 
ica, employing several million workers, to give 
us starting figures on the men who are now 
their top management. 


Here are the results. One started work for 
$1.50 a week—eleven others for less than $5. 


43 others started work for less than $10 a week. 


81 others received between $10 and $25 a week. 
And only 7 received more than $25 a week— 
the highest getting paid $69.23 a week. 


The average starting wage of all 143 was 
$13.40 a week. Thus every one of these man- 
agers, it can be truthfully stated, worked up 
from the bottom rung of the business ladder. 


When you think of the head of a big business, 
think of a young man who once drew an en- 
velope at the end of the week with $13.40 in it. 


N.W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 


*Based upon an analysis of assets in the years immediately preceding the war. 




















Restaurant prices. Higher prices for 
some restaurant meals will be permitted 
under a new ruling by the Office of Price 
Administration. Revised restaurant con- 
trols allow higher prices on new food items, 
and prices in general may be raised to re- 
flect the full amount of higher costs result- 
ing from removal of price ceilings on any 
food items. Not many food products are 
exempt from control as yet, but OPA offi- 
cials said restaurant prices will rise sharply 
if ceilings are taken off meat, poultry, eggs 
and dairy products, as provided by Senate 
amendments to the Price Control Act. 


Army officers. Demotion of Army of- 
ficers was stopped by the War Department 
pending new estimates of requirements for 
senior officers. Out of 2.500 colonels and 
2,000 lieutenant colonels slated to step 
down one grade by the end of August, 700 
colonels and 400 lieutenant colonels have 
been demoted so far. 


Air lines. U.S. air lines will begin to use 
an instrument landing system next winter 
to improve approach and landing of air- 
craft in bad weather, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration announced. The CAA system. 
begun in 1941, was taken over for use of 
the armed forces during the war 


Shoe production. Shoe supplies large 
enough to meet demand will be available 
in retail stores soon after Thanksgiving 
Day, the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion predicted. Almost 48,000,000 pairs 
were made in March, the highest monthly 
output in history. Slight declines for May 


The March of the News 


and June are expected, CPA said, because 
of the loss of many hides in black-market 
slaughtering, the withholding of leather in 
anticipation of higher prices approved this 
month, and the coal and rail strikes. 





Grain storage. Warehouses storing 
Government-owned grain were offered an 
increase in warehouse rates by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. In consideration 
of higher operating costs, the Department 
authorized increases in receiving charges 
of % to 2 cents a bushel, and in insurance 
and other charges of 2g to 7% cents per 
bushel, on wheat, corn and oats. Propor- 
tional increases will be paid in the case of 
grain sorghums. 


Farm machinery. An emergency <‘eel- 
distribution plan to channel steel to manu- 
facturers of farm machinery was set up by 
CPA. Up to October 1, orders from makers 
of agricultural implements will be certified 
for immediate delivery from the steel mills, 
whose output is far below demand, because 
of recent strikes. 


Housing. Latest figures on the national 
housing shortage were reported by the 
Census Bureau. After surveying 20,000 
households in all parts of the country, the 
Bureau estimated that only 1 per cent of 
all dwelling units in city areas, or a total 
of 252,000 places, were vacant last Novem- 
ber. A vacancy rate of 2 per cent is indi- 
cated when rural dwellings are included. 
More recent local surveys show an even 
lower percentage of vacancies, National 
Housing Agency said. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE CASE BILL 


Views of President, Six Senators and CIO ... Page 77 





BASIS OF SUPREME COURT FEUD 


Statement of Justice Jackson on Discord . .. Page 81 
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_ Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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Nor the power of the magazine that attracts more women 


than any other magazine in the world. 
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Ask G.|. Joe about 
GMC Army "WorKHORSE ENGINES 


If you want to know about the power and performance of GMC 
military trucks just ask G.I. Joe! He’s seen GMCs perform dozens 
of difficult duties with the different branches of the “Service.” 
He’s watched GMCs pull heavy loads through some of the toughest 
going that cargo vehicles were ever asked to tackle. 





G.I. Joe has heard Army truck drivers and maintenance men 
praise the stamina and dependability of GMC’s “270” engine. He 
knows this praise and the phrase “Army Workhorse” are well 
deserved because he’s seen GMC power proved on every front. 


The GMC you own... or the one you buy, in any model or 
chassis type from 14 to.20 tons... can be looked to for compar- 
able rugged, dependable performance because its engine is of the 
same basic design as that which powered “the Army’s Workhorse.” 


THE TRUCK OF VALUE GRAAL GASOLINE ¢ DIESEL 


TRUCKS 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION ® GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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It's time to hold your hat, to get set for quite a fast ride in prices. 

Price control is almost sure to be cut drastically after July l. 

Food prices, after that, are going up rather sharply. 

Clothing then will cost more.....shirts, suits, dresses, shoes, everything. 

Gasoline probably will go up. So will fuel oil, other oil products. 

Automobiles soon will cost more. Other durable goods will, too. Building 
materials are likely then to rise.....lumber, cement, brick, most everything. 

Rents, however, almost surely will stay under control. 

The rise ahead, even so, is not likely to be a runaway rise. It is to be a 
rise within the framework of some price controls. In the last-minute showdown, 
Congress is very likely to stop short of any move that removes all controls. It 
is very likely, too, to keep some price subsidies. The lid, in other words, is 
not likely to blow off completely, but it is likely to blow rather high. 

















Days just ahead will be very confused, very uncertain. 

Price control as Congress wants it will not be acceptable to Mr. Truman. 

A veto is due then, which will throw everything up in the air. Businessmen 
will wonder whether there will be any price control or whether price control is 
to continue in its present form. Business is likely to slow a bit. 

At that point, Congress probably will either (1) override the veto, or 
(2) extend price control in some modified form but not as at present. 

Congress seems determined that business and agriculture must be permitted 
to do their own pricing within the framework of controls much milder than now. 

















S This whole issue must be settled by midnight, June 30. 
A reasonable expectation for the next six months seems to be this: 
MC Prices, over all, are likely to rise 15 to 20 per cert. Some prices will 
ens probably go up much more than that, some a good deal less. That's an average. 
ail Living costs, which include rents, fuel, light, transportation, in addition 
to food and clothing, may rise 10 to 15 per cent in six to nine months. Rise 
ae probably will seem much more than that because items like meat and butter and some 


other things can shoot up rather fast, while rents aren't increasing so much. 
Production of finished goods will speed up noticeably. 











si, Distribution will improve. Goods that have been held from shelves should 

He begin to show up, once price uncertainty is removed. Black markets may be less 
vell important. Normal channels of distribution and trade will get more goods. 
ynt. Profit margins will largely be restored to prewar size. They're squeezed 

now by about 10 per cent, over all, as a result of OPA controls. 

« After six months, production in many lines may be catching up with demand, 
are may Slow the price rise to be expected in 1947. That, at least, is the official 
the hope and expectation. It rests upon the idea that some control of prices will 
se.” be maintained, and that a runaway inflation will not get started. 


Organized labor is going to get squeezed a bit in the period ahead. 
Ordinary people are going to get squeezed, too. 
Farmers to get new income gains, to benefit by the price rise, 
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Manufacturers will benefit, temporarily, by bigger profit margins. So will 
wholesalers and retailers. Raw-material producers will have a big inning. 

Even so, the apparent prosperity ahead is to be a dangerous prosperity; is 
likely to be shorter lived, the faster and farther it runs. Dislocations of all 
kinds are probably to develop in the months that lie ahead. 





A second round of big strikes in late 1946, early 1947, is becoming certain. 

Building boom, now started, is likely to get hit on the head by rises in 
costs at some time along the way, over the next 12 or 15 months. 

More and more people are to get priced out of more and more markets as the 
cost of goods is marked up. A “buyers' strike" is likely to develop gradually. 

As things are to go, the top of this first postwar recovery movement could 
come in first half, 1947. The first postwar boom will occur in that period. The 
first postwar bust will become more likely for sometime in second half, 1947, if 
prices rise rather sharply in the months just ahead. That bust will come when 
and if building costs squeeze too many people out of that market, and when and 
if other prices get too high for the pocketbooks of masses of the people. 

The faster the price move ahead, the sooner and bigger the bust to follow. 











In terms of the political outlook, the situation is this..... 

Mr. Truman, by vetoing a bill labor unions did not like, has taken his stand 
with labor and the left, has made his choice on that showdown issue. 

A price bill veto will seal that choice, after labor was encouraged by the 
White House to make demands for higher wages which forced the price-rise move. 
The President favored higher wages for workers; firm price control for others. 

A left vs. right division is likely to be quite sharp in 1948. 

The President counts on this combination to win in 1946 and in 1948: 

1. The conservative South, which is consistently Democratic. 

2. The big Northern cities and industrial areas, where the labor vote is 
dominant, and where the big cities dominate the States with big electoral votes. 

Together, that combination has been a winner every time since 19350. It is 
to get its big test in 1946 and then again in 1948. Mr. Truman counts on it. 











Among the Republicans, the situation is this: 

Harold Stassen is hurt by decisive defeat of his man in Nebraska. 

California's Earl Warren is coming up, but maybe not for first place. 

Tom Dewey will be a contender again, if re-elected in November. 

Ohio's Robert Taft is well out toward the front of contenders just now. 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg, however, probably holds the No. 1 position at this 
stage, and may become the logical nominee unless age, 64 in 1948, is a barrier. 

A Truman vs. Vandenberg contest isn't a bad prediction at the moment. 














Prospect for peace agreements in new Big Four meetings still isn't bright. 

U.S.-Britain want to get down to work on a peace with Germany. 

Russia keeps dragging her feet on any deal permitting stability in Europe. 

Net result, barrirng-some break in the deadlock, probably will be a move to 
work out a separate series of peace treaties, with Russia out, despite agreement 
by U.S. not to make peace on that basis. The alternative may become a steady 
drift toward chaos in Germany, Austria and some other parts of Europe. 





Draft compromise is likely to call for drafting of 18-year-olds, but on the 
conditions that (1) no 18-year-old will serve outside U.S. while still 18; (2) 
that draft of 18-year-olds will come only after other groups are exhausted. 

19-year-olds almost surely will continue to be subject to draft. 

Age 20 through 29 will continue to be subject to draft. 

Man-power needs suggest that drafting will go on until mid-1947, at least. 











See also pages 15, 19, 22, 50, °77; Sil. 
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ford Trucks Last longer 


TRUCK-ENGINEERED e TRUCK-BUILT 


e BY TRUCK MEN 


‘WE'RE WELL PLEASED. WE’VE 
STANDARDIZED ON FORDY’ 


“Hauling from portable mills to our 
factory in Duluth, our Ford tractor 
units carry from six to seven thousand 
feet of green lumber per load,’’ wrote 
Mr. F. P. Willie, president oi Willie 
Lumber Company, Duluth, \Miinn., 
recently. “Our Fords negotiate these 
tough hauls over rough roads very 
satisfactorily. 


“Qur Ford Trucks perform so well 
that we’ve standardized on Ford equip- 
ment. We’re well pleased with Ford 
operating economy in this difficult 
service.” 


Ford Trucks consistently stand up 
under severe service. That’s one 


(ORD TRUCKS: 


IN USE TODAY THAN 


MORE 


FORD TRUCKS 


reason they’re so popular among 
lumber and building supply dealers. 
Hundreds of fleets of Ford dump 
truck units, platform and stake 
trucks and pickups, all over America, 
are doing an excellent, low-cost job 
in the building industry. Their 
akility to haul capacity loads and 
more—their ample power and speed 
—wiil serve the industry migntily 
through the busy days ahead. 


Yes, Ford operators know — and 
registrations prove—FORD 
TRUCKS LAST LONGER! Latest 
official figures show 7 out of 11 of 
all Ford Trucks built since 1928 are 
still on the job! 


j 


FORD ADVANCED 
ENGINEERING! 


THE FAMOUS V-8 ENGINE, for 
toughest service, now 100 HP, with 
NEW stecl-cored Silvaioy rod bear- 
ings for trebled endurance e NEW 
Flightlight aluminum alloy 4-ring 
pistons for added oil economy e 
Tougher, rust-proofed valve springs 
e NEW moisture-seaied distributor ¢ 
NEW coolant-savine radiator closure 
@ Auro-baianced carburetion for still 
more thrifty power e Servicing 
simplified still further. And the 
rugged, thrifty 90 HP Ford six- 
cylinder engine, for stop-and-go jobs, 
with many important advancements, 
available in all except C.O.E. chassis. 


Ford Truck rear axles— world-famous 
for load-lugging—provide generous 
reserv2 capacity « Light duty 
chassis have sturdy ¥-floating axles 
with triple-roller-bearing, straddle- 
mounted pinion; full-floating axles 
in all other chassis ¢ 2-speed axie 
and vacuum power braking for 2-ton 
rating e Improved 4-speed transmis- 
sion at extra cost in light duty chassis, 
standard in all others. 
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table ParcMment. This unique paper is 
doing hard jobs in all sorts of fields. 


It has wet-strength 
.eeit resists grease 


Soak Patapar* in water, boil it—out it 
comes, glistening and strong. When moist 
products are wrapped in it, Patapar holds 
fast—protects. 


Where there is grease, fats or oil, Patapar 
resists penetration. That’s why it is used 
for packaging butter, lard, bacon and for 
lining motor oil containers. These are typi- 
cal Patapar uses. 


Colorful Printing 


We print Patapar for you 
in our own plants 


Patapar has a rich, white texture that can 
be printed with all kinds of brilliant color 
effects. Printing is done in our own plants 
which are equipped for printing Patapar 
by letterpress or offset lithography in one 
or several colors. When you want your 
Patapar printed, just call on us. We'll 
make sketches, do the art work, engravings 
—everything. 


179 types to choose from 


Patapar is made in 179 different types to 
fill an endless variety of needs. For ex- 
ample: some types of Patapar are airtight. 
Other types allow for “breathing.” There 
are types with varying degrees of wet- 
strength, grease-proofness, translucency. 


Perhaps among the 179 
types of Patapar there is one 
to fill a need in your busi- 
ness. Write on your busi- 
ness letterhead for booklet 
U. It tells all about Patapar 
and its applications. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Look for this 
Keymark on 
food wrappers 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN sometimes be required to pay 
an income tax on the income of a business 
even though legal title to the business 
property is in your wife’s name. In one 
case involving a factory, which was pur- 
chased in the wife’s name with money fur- 
nished by the husband, the U.S. Tax 
Court holds that the income is taxable to 
the husband. The factory was operated by 
the husband, rather than by the wife. 


* * 


YOU CAN raise the price of tires that 
you manufacture and sell to automobile 
factories for use on new cars, trucks and 
other motor vehicles. An over-all increase 
of 44% per cent in ceilings on such tires is 
authorized by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT reduce the wages of em- 
ployes because they are receiving sub- 
sistence allowances from the Government 
under the veterans’ training program. A 
regional Wage Stabilization Board turns 
down the application of one employer for 
a cut in the pay of four employes who are 
receiving training under the GI Bill of 
Rights. 


* * * 


_ YOU CAN, as a Government contractor, 
be reimbursed for the actual cost of mate- 
rials and services furnished by a subcon- 
tractor under an unauthorized cost-plus- 
percentage-of-cost subcontract. The Comp- 
troller General reverses a previous stand 
against such reimbursements. You cannot, 
however, recover from the Government 
percentage-of-cost payments made to a 
subcontractor. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid monopoly pen- 
alties against your company under the 
Sherman Antitrust Act on the ground that 
rival companies were not actually ex- 
cluded from competition. The Supreme 
Court rules that companies can create a 
monopoly by combining to acquire power 
to exclude competitors from trade or com- 
merce, even though actual exclusion is 
not shown. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT obtain woolen fabrics 
that have been set aside for the low-cost- 
clothing program unless you are a manu- 
facturer who has qualified for priority 


and administrative decisions: 


assistance under this program. Manu- 
facturers holding other priority ratings 
are allowed by the Civilian Production 
Administration to buy fabric materials 
that are left over after these set-aside re- 
quirements are met. 


YOU CAN increase your ceiling prices 
for lead-acid storage batteries that you 
manufacture. The higher prices are ap- 
proved by OPA to offset higher preduction 
costs resulting from the recent increase 
in lead prices. 


* * * 


YOU CAN take an income tax deduc- 
tion on a loss in the sale of real estate 
which you, as mortgagee, acquired by 
foreclosure and operated as a_ business 
undertaking. The U. S. Tax Court holds in 
one case that the loss resulting from such a 
sale was deductible as an ordinary loss on 
property used in trade or business. 


* * * . 


YOU CANNOT count on postponing 
collective bargaining with your employes 
merely because you have an appeal pend- 
ing in court to determine whether you 
must bargain. A State Labor Relations 


’ Board refuses to delay collective bargain- 


ing in one plant where the company has 
an appeal before the U.S. Supreme Court 
to decide whether it must bargain with its 
organized supervisors. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to pay a demurrage 
charge on boxcars that you hold beyond 
the time allowed for loading or unloading. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
instates a service order calling for penalty 
demurrage. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect to pay more for cer- 
tain types of lumber that are produced in 
the North Central hardwood lumber 
region. OPA authorizes mill ceiling-price 
increases averaging 19 per cent on cotton- 
wood and quartered and plain sycamore 
lumber. 


* * * 


YOU CAN raise by 12 per cent the ceil- 
ing prices of cotton flannel work shirts that 
you manufacture. Retailers are allowed 
by OPA to pass on the increased costs to 
consumers. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 


_many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tut Unirep Srates 


News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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The paper fence 
that corrals a hundred ‘horses”’ 


THE TOUCH OF A FOOT means an instant “Giddyap” to the 100 horse- 
power built into many a modern automobile. And a K&M Asbestos 
Paper core in the cylinder-head gasket is, in effect, a heat-resistant 
“fence” that keeps those hundred “horses” where they belong. 


BUT THAT’S ONLY ONE of many uses for K&M Asbestos Paper and 
Millboard. Commercial grade Asbestos Paper, for instance, is widely 
used as insulation between walls, floors, and ceilings, for wrapping 
furnace and heater pipes, and covering ironing boards. Other grades 
are designed for electrical insulation purposes. 

K&M ASBESTOS MILLBOARD, an allied product, is an ideal fire-proof 
lining for basement walls, partitions, ceilings, elevator shafts, fire 
barriers; also makes excellent hot plates, insulation for gas ovens and 
warm air ducts. It also has a host of specialized industrial applications, 
such as electrical fixtures and linings for switch boxes. 


WRITE TODAY for full details on these and other K&M 
asbestos products, which include: “Century” APAC 
sheathing . . . K&M Ebonized Asbestos electrical 
insulating material . . . “Featherweight” 85% Mag- 
nesia insulation. 


NATURE MADE ASBESTOS... Keasbey & Mattison 
has been making it serve mankind since 1873. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY: AMBLER > PENNSYLVANIA 
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RAILROADS have found diesel loco- 
motives highly effective as revenue- 
builders. 

They attract both passenger traffic 
and freight business by their major 
contributions to on-time performance 


and faster schedules. 


Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Locomotives 
increase railroad income not ouly by 


Fairbanks-Morse 





Dividend-Paying Investment 


for Railroads 


helping to build revenue but also by 
reducing operating costs. 


Their fuel expense is low because 
the diesel engines are highly efficient. 
Maintenance and servicing costs are 
low, too—there are from one to three 
fewer diesels per locomotive, because 
each Fairbanks-Morse Diesel develops 
2000 horsepower. 





A name worth remembering 





Diesel Locomotives « Diesel Engines 
Scales * Motors * Pumps ¢ Generators 
Magnetos ¢ Stokers ¢ Railroad Motor 


( 
. G Cars and Standpipes « Farm Equipment 
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G.O.P. LINE-UP IN ‘46 ELECTIONS: 
TESTS THAT SHOW TREND FOR ‘48 


Display of Governor Warren‘s Power and Setback for Mr. Stassen 


Sources of support and 
vote-gathering capacities 
of party’s top contenders 


Republican presidential hopefuls now 
are being shifted by the voters. The 
process will continue through the primaries 
to the final voting in November. Their 
vote-winning capacity in 1946 will be the 
standard by which the candidates’ chances 
of nomination are measured in 1948. 

Preview of the 1948 outlook is develop- 
ing now as the parties pick their candidates 
for national and State offices. 

Two glimpses have been provided in 
California and Nebraska. The decisive vic- 
tory of Governor Earl Warren in Cali- 
fornia brought him into the foreground of 
Republican possibilities. And Nebraska 
voters whittled down the stature of Har- 
old E. Stassen in the eyes of Republicans 
when Governor Dwight Griswold, whom 
Mr. Stassen had campaigned for, was 
beaten for the senatorial nomination. 

Other tests lie ahead. John H. Bricker 
had an easy road to the senatorial nomi- 
nation in Ohio. Similarly, the way appears 
to be easy for Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg and Governor Thomas E. Dewey to 
be renominated for their present posts in 
Michigan and New York. For them, the 


big tests will not come until November. ° 


But for Mr. Stassen another showdown 
comes in the race of Governor Edward J. 
Thye for nomination for the senatorial 
seat held by Henrik Shipstead, in Minne- 
sota. Mr. Stassen is backing Gov. Thye. 

Congressional contests are offering lit- 
tle dramatic appeal to compare with the 
tryouts of strength being given potential 
contenders for the Republican presidential 
nomination. In routine fashion, State after 
State is handing renominations back to 
the men who now hold seats in Congress. 
In the primaries of 15 States, only one 
Senator and four House members have 
failed of renomination. 

On the Democratic side, it is being 
taken for granted that Harry S. Truman 
will head the presidential ticket in 1948. 
At the moment, Democrats see no other 
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man who might be an acceptable compro- 
mise between the divergent Northern and 
Southern wings of the party. 

Some had thought that Fred M. Vin- 
son might be such a man. But Mr. Vin- 
son has been lifted out of the job as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, where he bulked 
large as a presidential adviser, and made 








SS 


Chief Justice of the United States. No 
man ever has stepped down from the 
Chief Justiceship to run for President. 

Moreover, the apparent disposition 
among Democrats is to give Mr. Truman 
a chance to run for President under his 
own steam if he wants to do so. The 
Democrats are devoting all of their present 
efforts to retaining control of Congress. 
This is keeping them busy enough, without 
worrying about the Presidency. 





For the Republicans, however, the 
presidential race in 1948 is wide open. In 
the 90 years of their history, the Republi- 
cans never have renominated a candidate 
who has failed to win for them. Thus, 
history stands against a renomination of 
Governor Dewey. If he wins a renomina- 
tion in 1948, he must do so with a fresh 
and strong demonstration of 
his power to win votes. He 
has a-chance to do that in 
the governorship race that 
lies ahead of him in New 
York next autumn. 

Even a thumping victory 
in New York, however, would 
not give Mr. Dewey an un- 
contested claim to the Re- 
publican presidential nomi- 
nation. He won the gover- 
ship of New York in 1942, 
but could not win the 47 
electoral votes of that State 
in his race for the Presidency 
in 1944, This is an argument 
that would be raised in the 
convention fight against his 
nomination. 

California’s primary re- 
sults sent Governor War- 
ren’s stock soaring. He beat 
the PAC-indorsed Attorney 
General Robert W. Kenny 
by two to one, and became 
the first man in California’s 
history to win the governor- 
ship in the primaries. He did 
this by capturing both the 
Republican and the Demo- 
cratic nominations, which, 
under California law, makes 
his election automatic this fall. 

Governor Warren received more Demo- 
cratic votes than did the Democrat, who 
was trying for the Democratic nomination. 
This feat set Republicans to examining his 
record. They found that he always was 
pretty much of an independent and non- 
partisan, that politicians never cared much 
for him. Only the voters did. 

In 1944, Governor Warren was the key- 
noter at the Republican National Con- 
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—Justus in Minneapolis Star-Journal 


AFTER 14 YEARS OF BEACHCOMBING 
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vention at Chicago. He refused a chance 
to run for Vice President on Mr. Dewey’s 
ticket. The help that he gave Mr. Dewey 
in California was only nominal. Some 
party leaders grumbled about it. 

In the State legislature, Governor War- 
ren got about 90 per cent of what he 
wanted. Old-age pensions were raised from 
$40 to $50 a month. Taxes were reduced 
about $225,000,000. State sick pay for 
workers was provided. As a Governor, Mr. 
Warren won a reputation for avoiding par- 
tisan appointments and machine politics. 

His background is that of a law-enforce- 
ment officer. Like Mr. Dewey, Mr. War- 
ren was a district attorney, but, instead 
of moving directly from that post into 
the governorship, Mr. Warren was Cali- 
fornia’s Attorney General and then Gov- 
ernor. He is 55 and has six children. Where 
his opponent had the indorsement of PAC, 
Mr. Warren had the support of AFL. | 

All of these facts became talking points 
for Governor Warren’s supporters in their 
enumeration of reasons why he would 
make a good Republican presidential can- 
didate. Not the least of their arguments 
was the fact that California has 25 elec- 
toral votes. 

The Nebraska results threw a chill 
into supporters of Mr. Stassen. They had 
hoped for a victory over Senator Hugh 
Butler by Governor Griswold. But Senator 
Butler won easily. The primary gave the 
internationalist views of Mr. Stassen a 
rugged test in a Midwestern State that 
has been called typically isolationist, and 
whose biggest single group of foreign de- 
scent is German. 

Mr. Stassen made six speeches in Ne- 
braska for Governor Griswold. The cam- 
paign was fought out on international 
issues. A particular point in the campaign 
arguments was Senator Butler’s stand 





—Acme 
GOVERNOR WARREN 
. « . stock was soaring 
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against the loan to Great Britain. Mr. 
Stassen helped to write the San Francisco 
Charter and he liked Governor Griswold’s 
demand that America play a strong inter- 
national role. 

Senator Butler is a first-term Senator. 
He voted against lend-lease, the British 
loan, extension of the Draft Act, against 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration and against the Bret- 
ton Woods Agreements. Despite the fact 
that Mr. Griswold had been elected 
Governor three times, he went down be- 
fore the Senator. 

A chance to recoup some of his lost 
prestige is given to Mr. Stassen in his 
home State of Minnesota, where he is 
supporting Governor Thye for the Re- 
publican senatorial nomination. In Minne- 
sota, Mr. Stassen will not be open to the 
charge that he is meddling in the politics of 

















“DEAR CONSTITUENT:—“ 
... fiery primaries were limited 


another State. This charge was raised 
against him in Nebraska. 

Other G.O.P. aspirants. Three other 
potential Republican candidates are mov- 
ing toward 1948 with less present tumult 
by their supporters. 

Bricker-Taft. By the laws of rotation, 
1948 should be the year in which Senator 
Robert A. Taft will have backing by the 
Ohio delegation and former Governor 
Bricker, in a bid for the Republican nomi- 
nation. In 1940, Governor Bricker ‘stood 
aside and Senator Taft sought to wrest the 
nomination from the Philadelphia conven- 
tion. Mr. Taft was well up in the run- 
ning until the landslide for Wendell Will- 
kie came. 

In 1944, Mr. Taft stood back and gave 
Governor Bricker his chance for the nomi- 
nation. The Governor had the Ohio dele- 
gation and various Southern delegations 
that had stood back of Mr. Taft. Now 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR BILBO 
-.. epithets were flying 


Mr. Taft is widely spoken of again as a 
potential candidate. Mr. Bricker is run- 
ning against Democratic Senator James 
W. Huffman in a race that will test his 
vote appeal in Ohio. ; 

Senator Vandenberg, whose support 
has helped to put the Administration’s 
foreign policy through the Senate, also 
was a strong contender, with Senator Taft, 
for the 1940 nomination. Again he is rising 
into the forefront of 1948 discussion. 

Mr. Vandenberg had no opposition for 
the Republican nomination for the Senate 
in Michigan. Nor was there any vying 
among Democrats for the privilege of run- 
ning against him in November. After con- 
siderable discussion among Michigan Dem- 
ocrats, James H. Lee, former Detroit cor- 
poration counsel, agreed to make the race 
against the Senator. Mr. Lee is indorsed 
by the CIO. 

Little noise. Few of the primary con- 
tests are producing fiery campaigns. Only 
in the South are epithets and oratory 
flowing in the old-fashioned way. Senator 
Theodore G. Bilbo, running for Demo- 
cratic renomination in Mississippi, in a 
contest where nomination is equivalent to 
election, is preaching white supremacy and 
sprinkling epithets over his four op- 
ponents. 

Elsewhere, the campaigning is creating 
little disturbance. Fifteen States that 
have chosen candidates for 180 House 
seats, ejected only four incumbents—one 
each in Florida, Pennsylvania, North 
Carolina and Alabama. Of nine Senators 
seeking renomination, only Charles C. 
Gossett, of Idaho, a Democrat, failed to 
win it. 

The eye-catching fights of the campaign 
are those that involve presidential aspira- 
tions. They may produce the big names 
of 1948. 
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LABOR’S HOLD ON ITS GAINS: 
THE NEW STRATEGY OF VETO 


Power to Bar Restraints That Are Favored by Congress Majority 


Weapon the unions retain 
as long as the White House 
is sure of South’s vote 


Big cities provided the votes in the 
House of Representatives that blocked the 
effort of Congress to provide more machin- 
ery for mediating labor disputes. These 
cities turned up the bulk of the 135 votes 
—five more than enough to prevent over- 
riding of President Truman’s veto—that 
killed the Case labor-disputes bill. 

It is the influence of organized labor in 
the big cities that more and more influ- 
ences national policy as shaped by the 
White House. The big-city vote, plus the 
votes of the South, is depended upon by 
President Truman, as it was by President 
Roosevelt, to assure continuance in office. 
The South is accepted as solidly Demo- 
cratic regardless of differences over policy 
between Southerners and the White House. 
This means that the White House finds it 
natural to follow a course that will hold 
the vote of organized labor that tends to 
be concentrated in and around the big 
cities. 

An effort to hold this big-city vote, for 
the influence it will have on the make-up 
of the Congress to be elected in November 
and on the presidential election in 1948, 


is credited by high officials with having” 


inspired President Truman’s veto of the 
Case bill. It is being predicted by these 
same officials that there will be a veto of 
the bill modifying and extending price con- 
trol that will be sent to the President by 
Congress. This veto will, in the opinion of 
these officials, rest upon the same base as 
the veto of the labor-disputes bill. 

Geography of votes. The map on 
page 14 illustrates the way the votes to 
sustain the President’s veto were clustered 
around the big cities and the industrial 
areas. 

The South, except for a few votes from 
the industrial regions of Texas, Kentucky 
and Alabama, provided almost none of the 
135 votes to sustain the President’s veto. 
That area provided many of the 255 votes 
in the House to override that veto. 

The Middle West, except for the Chi- 
cago-Gary industrial area and the indus- 
trial sections of Ohio, gave the President 
little support. Representatives from this 
region, instead, provided many of the 
votes to pass the Case bill and to override 
the veto of that bill. 
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The Far West, except for industrial re- ~ 


gions around San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Seattle, provided few votes supporting 
the labor viewpoint. 

The East, with its big cities and its in- 
dustrial regions, turned up a concentrated 
vote to sustain the veto. 

Basis of union strength. Political 
power of organized labor in U. S. thus 
is found to rest upon this basic situation: 

A Democratic President can count upon 
the electoral vote of the South in seeking 


—Acme 
DELIVERING THE VETO 
. . . Strategists looked to the future 


election to office. Supplementing the South- 
ern support, to assure election, must be 
the big-city vote of the North. This big- 
city vote often is dominated by organized 
labor. Therefore it is necessary to follow a 
course that will satisfy organized labor in 
order to be assured of its political support. 

Before election, a candidate, thus, is 
under compulsion to seek the votes in the 
North that will give him a majority of 
electoral votes. 

After election, a President chosen with 
the aid of organized labor can afford to 
forget the conservative support of the 





South, but cannot afford to forget the 
organized-labor vote of the North. To hold 
that labor support, the veto power takes 
on great importance. Southern Congress- 
men desert the President on issues affecting 
labor, and can muster the simple majority 
to pass a bill. The big cities and industrial 
regions, however, usually hold enough 
votes to prevent Congress from overriding 
the President by a two-thirds count on 
issues that give rise to a use of the veto 
power in order to assure continued labor- 
union support. 

It is this situation that is discussed 
openly among Administration strategists 
on political matters when dealing with 
issues in which labor leaders are interested. 
There no longer are votes enough in Con- 
gress to give labor new privileges and new 
grants of power, but there are the votes 
that can protect rights now held, provided 
the President exercises his veto power 
when those rights are threatened. 

What. Congress has sought to do is to 
impose some conditions on the rights that 
organized labor has been given in recent 
years. 

What the White House is doing is to try 
to protect those rights unimpaired. 

Labor's rights are centered in impor- 
tant part in the National Labor Relations 
Act, known as the Wagner Act. This Act 
was passed in 1935 as a successor to Sec- 
tion 7 (a) of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. Section 7 (a) guaranteed to 
labor the right to organize and to name 
representatives of its own choosing, for 
purposes of collective bargaining, free 
from employer interference. 

The right to strike, under the Wagner 
Act, is written into law as a fundamental 
right of labor, with no strings attached. 

Employers are forbidden to interfere 
with labor’s right to organize, or to con- 
tribute money or to do anything else to 
dominate a union, or to fire a man be- 
cause he belongs to a union. 

A Labor Relations Board determines 
which unions shall represent what workers. 
It is charged with the task of protecting 
unions during their period of organization, 
and of seeing that no effort is made by 
employers later to interfere. 

These ofher rights and privileges are 
enjoyed by unions: 

Injunctions can be issued against union 
activities only under rigid conditions. 

Antitrust laws do not apply to unions 
when trade is restrained, even to the ex- 
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Votes upholding the veto also were cast by Representatives at 
Large from: Ariz.(2), Conn.(1), Del. (1), Nev. (1), Ill.(1), N. Dak. (1). 


Centers of Labor’s Political Power 


(© Districts of Representatives who upheld Presidential Veto of Case Bill ) 












































tent of tying up industry of the entire 
nation. 

Contracts with employers can be vio- 
lated by labor unions without threat of 
suit. 

Union income is free from taxation, 
even if that income is derived from busi- 
ness enterprises. 

Legal standards imposed upon unions 
in return for privileges given to unions by 
law are largely nonexistent. 

Elections of union officers are not super- 
vised, and are not subject to any Govern- 
ment standards. 

Finances of unions are not subject to 
any scrutiny. 

Picketing, as a practical matter, is gov- 
erned by local police practices and _ is 
not governed by any Federal Govern- 
ment standard. 

Strike right is unlimited, except for an 
emergency requirement necessitating that 
a 30-day notice of intention to strike be 
filed under the terms of the Smith-Con- 
nally Act. 

Employers’ rights in dealing with 
unions are subject to strict Government 
rules, enforced by a nation-wide organiza- 
tion and backed by strict court interpre- 
tations. 
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Hiring and firing is very closely watched 
by the Government. An employer cannot 
fire and must rehire strikers or strike lead- 
ers, even if they have struck in violation 
of a contract. 

Strikebreaking is almost prohibited by 
law, inasmuch as strikers must be re- 
instated after a strike is ended. 

Negotiations with unions tend to be 
one-sided, with the employer required to 
bargain collectively to reach agreement on 
demands presented by organized workers, 
but with no reciprocal requirement that 
the workers bargain with the employer 
on demands that he may seek to have 
satisfied. 

The attitude now being adopted by a 
majority in Congress is that the rights 
and privileges extended by Government 
to labor unions were extended to en- 
courage the growth of those unions. ‘That 
growth is supposed now to have gone so 
far that unions are powerful in their own 
right and are able to stand on their own 
feet to a somewhat greater extent than in 
the past. Congress would require unions 
to give some guarantees of good conduct in 
exchange for the rights and privileges that 
have been extended to unions by Govern- 
ment. 


The attitude expressed by President 
Truman is that it is too much to ask 
unions to accept more exact standards 
in bargaining or to restrict in any way 
the right of workers to strike, even dur- 
ing a fixed period of days while nego- 
tiations are going on. The President 
also opposes creation of additional ma- 
chinery for mediation of labor disputes, 
except as that machinery may be set up by 
the Department of Labor. 

In the argument between the President 
and Congress, to date, the President’s 
veto power, supported by the vote of 
legislators from industrial States and dis- 
tricts, is dominant. 

This strength of organized labor rests 
upon the fact that Southern States in the 
United .States are a one-party area. A 
Democratic President can depend upon 
those votes at the time he seeks election. 
The vote of the South, plus the vote of in- 
dustrial areas in and around big cities, can 
provide the base on which the power of a 
Democratic Administration rests. Under 
those circumstances, a President finds it 
necessary, to hold power, to satisfy leaders 
of organized labor who represent the 
dominant voting group in the big cities and 
industrial areas. 
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Story Behind Justices’ Dispute: 
A Clash of Ideas and Factions 


Supreme Court Split That Persisted Even in Mr. Jackson’s Absence 


Widening differences over 
adherence to legal precedent 
since the New Deal began 


For the first time, the public has been 
given a brief look behind the velvet cur- 
tain of secrecy beyond which the Supreme 
Court files when its work at the bench is 
finished. Many Americans have been 
shocked by what they saw there. 

On display is a picture of personal strife 
between members of the Court. In par- 
ticular, the picture shows Justices Robert 
H. Jackson and Hugo L. Black embroiled 
in a bitter vendetta, exchanging threats 
and recriminations. 

This contrasts vividly with the usual 
conception of the Court—nine men sitting 
on a remote, lofty Olympus, arriving at 
rulings by a calm appraisal of facts and 
logical application of law and precedent. 

But the country has not seen the whole 
picture yet. Mr. Jackson’s blast at Mr. 
Black reveals only part of it. Other Justices 
are involved. There are fears that the high 
Court is falling into disrepute. The word 
“impeachment” has been used in the U.S. 
Senate. A dismayingly difficult task is pre- 
sented to the new Chief Justice, Fred M. 
Vinson. 

To tell the whole story: 

Squabbles. At least three Justices, in 
addition to Mr. Jackson and Mr. Black, 








are involved in the Court’s inner feuding, 
in varying degrees of intensity. Justices 
William O. Douglas and Frank Murphy 
are aligned with Mr. Black. Justice Felix 
Frankfurter has sided with Mr. Jackson. 

These two factions have clashed re- 
peatedly in recent years. Bristling language 
has been used at the Saturday-morning pri- 
vate conferences which decide what the 
Court’s rulings are to be. Sometimes feeling 
ran so high as to spill over into carefully 
worded opinions and dissents. 

Each side has accused the other of 
reaching decisions on a basis of a Justice’s 
own economic and political philosophies, 
of attempting to usurp the powers of Con- 
gress and write national policy from the 
bench. Other members have complained 
that precedents were upset with such fre- 
quency as to impair the stability of the law. 

Behind the feuding. All five of the 
feudists were appointed to the bench by 
President Roosevelt, after his 1937 battle 
to weight the Court with liberals. Justice 
Black, a crusading New Deal Senator, was 
the first appointee. As a member of the 
Court, some lawyers say, he has clung to 
his pronouncedly leftward views, with 
little regard for accepted legal precedent. 

Mr. Jackson came to the Court in 1941, 
as deeply dyed a New Dealer as Mr. 
Black. In his opinions and decisions he 
displayed considerably more respect for 
precedent and continuity of legal interpre- 
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—Pease in Newark Evening News 
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tation than did Mr. Black. The two 
drifted further and further apart on issues 
arising before the Court. Washington’s 
New Dealers became indignant at what 
they considered Mr. Jackson’s apostasy 
and more and more adulatory of Mr. 
Black. Bad personal feelings were kindled. 

To illustrate the growing divergence: In 
the 1942-43 term of the Court, Mr. Black 
participated in 24 dissenting opinions and 
Mr. Jackson in 17. Yet in only one case 
did they dissent together. During the 1944- 
45 term, Mr. Black had 30 dissents and 
Mr. Jackson 17, and again they dissented 
together in only a single case. Mr. Black’s 
dissents were usually in company with 
Mr. Douglas, Mr. Murphy and Associate 
Justice Wiley Rutledge, the so-called lib- 
eral wing of the Court. Mr. Jackson was 
joined more often than not by Mr. Frank- 
furter, Chief Justice Stone and Associate 
Justice Owen L. Roberts, a grouping 
that had become the Court’s conservative 
bloc. 

Climax. Mr. Black and Mr. Jackson, 
outspoken men and tenacious fighters, 
emerged as the spokesmen for the two 
wings. Weekly disputes added to ill will. A 
climax came a little more than a year ago. 

In a case involving application of the 
Wage-Hour Law to the portal-to-portal 
pay issue, the United Mine Workers were 
represented by Crampton Harris, Mr. 
Black’s former law partner. The union won 
a five-to-four decision, with Mr. Black 
voting for the miners. If Mr. Black had not 
participated, the result would have been 
the same, with a four-four decision sustain- 
ing the verdict of the lower court. The 
operators asked a rehearing, asserting that, 
because of the former close association be- 
tween Mr. Black and Mr. Harris, the jurist 
was disqualified to sit in the case. 

Ordinarily, petitions for rehearing are 
disposed of with a single word, “granted” 
or “denied.” The Court decided to deny 
the petition for. reasons having no connec- 
tion with Mr. Black’s participation. Mr. 
Jackson wanted it made clear that, in 
denying the request for rehearing, the 
Court was not approving Mr. Black’s par- 
ticipation in it. Mr. Stone sided with him. 
and so, too, did Mr. Frankfurter. 

Mr. Black was outraged. He told his 
colleagues that, if any reference was made 
to his qualifications to sit in the case, he 
would consider it a “declaration of war.” 
Mr. Stone decided he did not want to en- 
gage in a war. But Mr. Jackson said he 
would not be bullied. Joined by Mr. 
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THE SUMMER‘S WASH 
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SENATOR McCARRAN 





... Congress was alarmed by the sudden airing of views 


Frankfurter, he appended to the denial a 
statement of his views. 
Disqualification. The only issue raised 
against Mr. Black by Mr. Jackson is that 
he should have disqualified himself from 


this particular case, because Mr. Harris 


was one of the attorneys. 

Historically, members of the Court have 
gone to extremes of scrupulousness in 
avoiding any appearance of partiality. 
They have disqualified themselves from 
sitting in cases for a variety of reasons: 
because a former law partner, or a former 
client, was involved in one way or an- 
other; because close friends or relatives 
were implicated; because, as members of 
Congress, they had participated in writing 
the Jaw in question, or because, as Gov- 
ernment officials, they had had a part in 
preparing the case before them. 

Disqualification, in fact, has been car- 
ried to what some have considered lengths 
of absurdity. When the monopoly case 
against the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica came up, Mr. Stone disqualified him- 
self because, 20 years earlier, as Attorney 
General, he had had a part in the begin- 
nings of the case. Three other members 
withdrew because, more recently, they were 
connected with the suit as officials of the 
Justice Department. This left five mem- 
bers, and it takes six Supreme Court Jus- 
tices to make a quorum. Congress finally 
created a special tribunal to hear the case. 

Continued dissension. By last sum- 
mer, it was generally known in Washing- 
ton that the Court was in a high state of 
dissension. President Truman named Mr. 
Jackson to prosecute in the war-crimes 
trials in Germany. There was talk at the 
time that the choice was made partly to 
relieve the Court situation. Dissension 
continued, nevertheless. In the term just 
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ended, with Mr. Jackson taking no part, 
134 decisions were handed down and only 
62 were unanimous. Twenty other «cases 
could not be settled at all because of dis- 
agreements among the judges. They will 
be heard again next term. 

Meanwhile, Chief Justice Stone died. 
President Truman decided to appoint Mr. 
Jackson to his place. Friends of Mr. Black 
informed the President that, if the ap- 
pointment were made, he and another 
member, reportedly Mr. Murphy, would 
resign. This leaked into a columnist’s story, 
published in the Washington Star. From 
friends here, Mr. Jackson, in Germany, 
received dozens of copies of the article. 

Mr. Jackson considered himself the vic- 
tim of a campaign of detraction under- 





—Harris & Ewing 
JUSTICE BLACK 
. « - Olympus was jolted 


taken, behind his back, by Mr. Black. 


Several thousand miles from Washington, — 
and unable to protect himself, Nuremberg | 
associates say, he felt frustrated and was 7 


smoldering. Finally, after Mr. Vinson’s 


appointment, he issued his startling ex- — 
coriation of Mr. Black. So far as is known, ~ 
Justices never before have revealed what | 


occurred in their conference room. Even 
in writing memoirs, the Justices have 


avoided any mention of these discussions. ~ 
Impeachment? Congress is alarmed by ~ 


the disclosure of the Court’s internal situ- 


ation, but is inclined to go slowly. For the | 


present, Chairman Pat McCarran of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee and Chair- 
man Hatton Sumners of the House Judici- 
ary Committee see no reason for action. 
Other leaders see no impeachable offense in 
Mr. Black’s participation in the UMW 
case. There is talk of an investigation, but 
it is not very vigorous. The congressional 
disposition apparently is to let the Court, 
with Mr. Vinson at its head, have an op- 
portunity to correct the situation, if it 
can, before Congress takes any action. 

Within and out of Congress, mean- 
while, there are insistent demands that 
the only possible solution calls for the 
resignation of both Mr. Black and Mr. 
Jackson. The record of each, however, 
shows that, while pleasant and friendly 
under ordinary circumstances, neither is 
one to give ground under attack. Resigna- 
tions seem highly improbable. 

Mr. Vinson can help, perhaps, by urging 
that the Court formulate rules covering 
the question of when a member should 
disqualify himself from sitting in a par- 
ticular case. But the task of drawing the 
embattled Justices together, observers say, 
seems impossibly difficult. In the end, 
Congress may yet be forced to intervene. 
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inside your plant! 


1 MORE CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION 


Vital factor in any production picture is steady, 
uninterrupted machine operation. Correct Lubri- 
cation by Socony-Vacuum assures peak machine 
efficiency, greater overall production. 


® LOWER MAINTENANCE CosTS 


Correct oils and greases prolong machine life, 
reduce production losses due to ‘‘downtime,” 
minimize repair bills. This means important 
Savings, increased profits. 





Find these hidden Profits... 





& REDUCED POWER CONSUMPTION 


By reducing friction losses, Socony-Vacuum lubri- 
cants cut power waste. In the power plant, correct 
oils keep turbines, Diesels, steam engines and air 
compressors operating at peak efficiency. 


©@ Lower LuBRICATION Costs 


Quality lubricants stand up longer, give maximum 
protection with minimum consumption. Ultimate 
lubrication costs are lower. Get these lubrication 
profits for your plant. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Petroleum Corporation. 
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Actual color photograph of 1947 Studebaker Commander Regal De Luxe 5-Passenger Coupe 


fur with a postwar cu / 
THE NEW 1947 STUDEBAKER 


Built by Americas finest automotive craftsmen 


of whom are members of Studebaker’s unique father-and- 
son teams. 

In fact, this amazing achievement of introducing 1947 
cars this early is possible largely because of the remarkable 
teamwork and co-operation of the engineers, craftsmen 
and all the other members of the loyal Studebaker organi- 


ae dream car is here—and in production! Studebaker 
again paces its industry with another “first” — perhaps 
the most important “first” in its long list of pioneering 
accomplishments! 

New 1947 Studebaker Champions and Commanders— 
America’s first genuine postwar cars—are now being built 
and delivered to the public. 

Their low, long lines, their extra width and smart ap- 
pointments say more than columns of words could about 
their beauty. They excel in riding comfort and handling ease. 

They’re brilliantly engineered—built to war production 
standards of accuracy by responsible, able craftsmen, many 


THEYRE Low! 


THEYRE LONG! 


zation. 
You can look for thousands of these fine new 1947 Stude- 


bakers to be coming off the production lines every week 
now. Your nearby Studebaker dealer is showing these out- 
standing new 1947 automobiles with pleasure—and selling 


them with pride! 


THEYRE LUXURIOUS! 
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MAIN SOURCES OF SPENDING: 


INCOMES RATHER THAN SAVINGS 


Boom as immediate prospect. 
Danger of a depression once 
pent-up needs have been met 


Families in the United States that hold 
the savings accumulated during the war 
and the size of their holdings can now be 
measured for the first time. It also is pos- 
sible to determine with some degree of 
accuracy what they intend to do with 
these savings. 

Spread of savings. The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, at the request of 
the Federal Reserve Board, sampled a 
cross section of the country and came up 
with these discoveries: 

The top 10 per cent of U.S. family 
groups—those with $3,400 or more in sav- 
ings—hold 60 per cent of the total, or 
$48,600,000,000. 

The second 10 per cent, comprising 
those that hold between $1,800 and $3,400, 
have among them $13,700,000,000, or 17 
per cent of the total volume of war bonds 
and bank accounts. 

The middle 50 per cent, with from 
$50 to $1,800, share $18,630,000,000 or 23 
per cent of the savings. 

The bottom 30 per cent of the nation’s 
families have a negligible amount of sav- 
ings, and 24 per cent have no savings 
at all. 

What it means. These facts are de- 
rived from a study that reveals $46,000,- 
000 spending units in the country—family 
groups that pool incomes and expenses— 
with total savings of $81,000,000,000 in 
war bonds, savings accounts and checking 
accounts. Conclusions to be drawn from 
the survey indicate this: 

Savings are concentrated in the hands 
of a small number of families. These fami- 
lies probably have little need to call upon 
savings to meet living expenses. 

Spending by consumers thus must de- 
pend on week-to-week earnings for the 
sale of food, clothing and small household 
supplies. The survey indicates that most 
consumers have little or no savings to use 
for these purchases. 

Credit must be extended to sell houses, 
automobiles, refrigerators and other goods 
in the volume now planned. Savings are 
not in the right groups to make these 
purchases in big volume. 

Investment opportunities for individuals 
will be sought more actively. Wartime 
savers are likely to become postwar in- 
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Discovery That a Tenth of Families Has 60 Per Cent of Reserves 


vestors who either will finance new enter- 
prises or plunge into existing securities, 
real estate or other assets. 

Depression, likely to follow the present 
surge of buying once the pent-up demand 
for goods is filled, may come more quickly 
than has been indicated. 

Concentration of assets. What the 
study discloses is that the war has not 
resulted in spreading out the national 
wealth to the extent that many anticipated. 
The masses of the people have not accumu- 
lated much cash with which to buy auto- 
mobiles, radios, furniture, refrigerators, 
houses and other goods. 

The public’s liquid assets are so highly 
concentrated that even if the half of the 
people owning the smaller share’ of assets 
were suddenly to liquidate their resources 
and spend every dollar they own, there 
would be no great impact on the national 
economy. These people could dump only 
$2,400,000,000 into the spending stream, 
and that amount could be absorbed with- 
out much noticable effect. No mass liqui- 
dation is probable unless there is a severe 
depression, and then only those with the 


smallest holdings would be likely to liqui- 
date their assets for living expenses. 

In the event of a depression, therefore, 
the great bulk-of the individual liquid 
assets probably would remain in banks and 
Government bonds. Mass liquidation for 
the necessities of life would be unlikely 
among higher-asset groups. And the record 
shows that investment, the normal outlet 
for money held by wealthier persons, tends 
to decline during periods of diminishing 
business activity. 

Real immediate danger in this situa- 
tion is that the few persons controlling 
the great volume of liquid assets might 
start investing at a pace that would set 
off an inflation in asset values. These 
family groups, generally speaking, are in 
the high-income brackets and have no 
prospect of needing to dip into their ac- 
cumulated assets for day-to-day living or 
for purchasing durable goods. Their sav- 
ings, therefore, are free for investment. 

There is great incentive just now to get 
money out of banks, where it earns almost 
nothing, and to put it to more profitable 
uses. This creates the prospect of a trend 
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—Talburt in Washington News 


POSTWAR BRIDE 


toward inflated values in securities and 
real estate. 

Future prospect is for a still greater 
concentration of liquid assets. This is be- 
cause people with high incomes tend to 
save a larger proportion of their earnings 
than those with smaller incomes. This fact 
is demonstrated by the figures for 1945. 
The top 10 per cent of spending units, with 
incomes of $4,450 or more, received 29 
per cent of the total income. The lower 
50 per cent, with less than $2,050 of in- 
come, got 22 per cent of the total. 

Contrast this with savings out of 1945 
income. Seventy per cent of the people 
with incomes saved something during the 
year. The top tenth of the savers accounted 
for 53 per cent of the total savings. Thir- 
teen per cent saved nothing, and 17 per 
cent not only failed*to save but actually 
dipped into past savings to the tune of 
$2,900,000,000. 

In 1946, savings out of current income 
by persons in the lower and middle-income 
brackets can be expected to decline, even 
though past savings may be drawn down 
only moderately. The reserves already ac- 
cumulated give people a feeling of security, 
and they are likely to spend more freely 
out of current income. Also, there is the 
factor that, with higher prices for food and 
other necessities, many families will be 
pinched for living expenses without trying 
to lay anything by for savings. 

But, in the upper income brackets, at 
least as long as business activity remains 
high, the decline in the rate of savings out 
of current income is likely to be more 
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moderate. And, as savings ac- 
cumulate in these brackets 
year after year, the concen- 
tration of assets can be ex- 
pected to become even more 
marked. 

It is found that, as a 
general rule, persons with the 
highest accumulation of liq- 
uid assets are in high-income 
groups. 

Bank accounts are more 
highly concentrated than sav- 
ings bonds. Sixty-one per cent 
of the spending units have no 
savings accounts and 66 per 
cent have no checking ac- 
counts. Only 37 per cent are 
without savings bonds. The 
top 10 per cent hold 71 per 
cent of the savings accounts, 
79 per cent of the checking 
accounts, and 62 per cent of 
the savings bonds. 

How and what people 
will buy. Consumers do not 
intend to draw heavily on 
their accumulated assets in 
1946. This does not mean 
that buying of consumers 
goods is likely to slump. 
What it does mean is that the 
average consumer expects to finance the 
great bulk of his buying out of current in- 
come or borrowing, holding his savings for 
a future rainy day. 

Government bonds are to be kept in- 





.tact by-most savers. Only 8 per cent of the 


holders intend to liquidate and spend any 
of these assets during 1946, and 78 per cent 


plan to hold their bonds to meet emergen- 
cies. 

Bank accounts are to be drawn on more 
heavily. Twenty-eight per cent of the 
owners of savings accounts and 24 per cent 
of the owners of checking accounts intend 
to spend some of this money.in 1946. How- 
ever, emergency uses only are planned for 
50 per cent of the savings accounts and 59 
per cent of the checking accounts. 

Automobiles are to be bought by only 
8 per cent of the spending units in 1946 
if present intentions hold. Definitely not 
planning to buy this year are 84 per cent. 
In between are the doubtful cases. Allow- 
ing for part of these doubtful persons to 
decide to buy, anywhere from 3,600,000 to 
5,400,000 spending units will want new or 
used cars in 1946. They would be willing 
to spend an average of $1,100 per car, or 
between $4,000,000,000 and $6,000,000,000. 
This is a greater demand than can be satis- 
fied this year. 

Other durable goods, covering a wide 
range, are wanted by 22 per cent of the 
spending units, and another 15 per cent 
are doubtful. Sixty-three per cent definitely 
will not buy. Again allowing for some of 
the doubtful ones, 9,900,000 to 13,700,000 
will want durable goods of some kind this 
year at an average expenditure of $320 per 
family and an aggregate of $3,200,000,000 
to $4,400,000,000. 

Houses to be bought or built are wanted 
this year by 2,600,000 to 3,500,000 spend- 
ing units. They would be willing to spend 
an average of $5,020 or a total of $13,000,- 
000,000 to $17,500,000,000. These figures 
exclude farm houses. 

What it adds up to is that U.S. families 
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would like to buy $20,200,000,000 to $27,- 
900,000,000 worth of durable goods and 
houses this year. There will not be enough 
goods in 1946 to fill such demands. 

There are other circumstances, of course, 
that may alter these intentions. Incomes 
of many persons may be lower or higher 
than expected. Prices of the goods they 
intend to buy may go up, causing some to 
change their minds. Also, a sharp increase 
in the cost of living would leave consumers 
less money to buy goods beyond the bare 
necessities. 

Financing. These prospective purchas- 
ers intend to draw sparingly on their 
liquid assets to finance 1946 buying. Fifty- 
five per cent of them definitely do not 
expect to use these assets to buy automo- 
biles or other consumer durables, and 39 
per cent do not intend to use them for 
buying or building houses. 

Of those who do plan to use some of 
their savings, the largest number expect 
to draw between $100 and $499 for the 
purchase of automobiles and other du- 
rables and between $1,000 and $2,999 for 
houses. 

On the basis of the survey figures, it 
appears that the public plans to use some- 
where between $2,000,000,000 and $2,700,- 
000,000 out of accumulated assets for auto- 
mobiles and other durables and between 
$3,000,000,000 and  $4,000,000,000 for 
houses. 

Thus, even if people could buy all they 
intend to buy, $74,300,000,000 to $76,- 
000,000,000 of the $81,000,000,000 of liquid 
assets would be left untouched at the end 
of 1946. 

Some prospective buyers, even custom- 





ers for houses, report that 
they have no liquid assets. 
Of those who do, few intend 
to clean themselves out com- 
pletely. Some expect to fi- 
nance the.down payments of 
houses by selling real estate 
or other nonliquid assets, by 
getting GI or other loans, or 
by accumulating enough out 
of 1946 income. 

Savings in 1946. The 
prospect is for considerably 
less saving on the part of the 
public in 1946 than in 1945. 
Only 21 per cent of the spend- 
ing units expect to save more 
than last year, 20 per cent in- 
tend to save about the same 
amount, 19 per cent think 
they will save less, 15 per 
cent don’t know, 14 per cent, 
who saved nothing in 1945, 
do not plan to save anything 
this year and answers were 
not obtainable from the re- 
maining 11 per cent.-Of those 
who had no savings in 1945, 
22 per cent plan to save 











ition, * 











something in 1946. 

OF the largest savers, those 
who put $1,000 or more aside 
in 1945, the great majority expect to save 
less in 1946. Since this is the important 
group, having accounted for 60 per cent of 
the savings in 1945, there is strong evi- 
dence that aggregate savings will drop 
sharply this year. 

Economic signs of vital importance in 
the postwar period are to be found in 
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_TABULATING SAVINGS SURVEYS 
e «- no great backlog of buying power 
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—Burck in Chicago Times 


SUCKING IT DRY 


these studies. Those that stand out are the 
following: 

Property in the period ahead must be 
underwritten by current income, not by, 
the public’s accumulated liquid assets. The 
reason is that savings alone are too con- 
centrated to underwrite any prolonged de- 
mand for goods. f 

Heavy buying is in prospect. Demands 
exceed supplies in sight for 1946. This is 
true even though the public, generally 
speaking, intends to draw sparingly on its 
wartime savings. Current income is to be 
spent freely, largely because savings in 
banks and bonds give many people a 
feeling of security they did not have before 
the war. 

Cashing in of bonds and other assets 
is to be done largely by people in the 
lower-income groups. Moreover, savings 
out of current income by persons in the 
low earning group can be expected to de- 
cline sharply. 

Savings are likely to concentrate more 
and more in the higher-income groups. 
People with high incomes are to be affected 
by rising prices and save less than in 1945, 
but they are likely to lay aside a higher 
proportion than persons in low-income 
groups. 

When shortages end, a depression may 
set in abruptly. There will be no great 
backlog of buying power on the part of 
the masses of the people, no cushion 
against bad times and unemployment. It 
may become apparent then that the un- 
derpinning of the national economy is not 
so broad as many have believed. 
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Can GI's Keep War Loot? 
Leniency for Souvenir Hunters 


Prosecution of Veterans for Taking Civilian Articles of Great Value 


Payment to Europeans of 
$10,000,000 for damage 
blamed on U. S. troops 


The spectacular case of a U.S. Army 
colonel and a WAC captain who are 
charged with looting $1,500,000 in jewels 
from the royal Hesse family’s castle in 
Germany is raising many questions about 
wartime looting, or absence of looting, by 
Americans in Germany and Japan. 

Many a soldier or officer who came 
home with silverware or jewelry or paint- 

_ings is beginning to wonder whether the 
hot breath of military law now will begin 
to blow his way. 

At the same time, veterans long out of 
uniform are finding reason for concern over 
the questioning of a former Army cor- 
poral in the Hesse jewel case. This man is 
a civilian now, and presumably beyond the 
reach of military police. But he was picked 
up by officers of the Customs Service. They 
found, fortunately, that he had no connec- 
tion with the jewel theft. But their action 
developed the fact that, even after a man 
is out of uniform, he still might be ar- 
rested for violating the customs laws or 
the income tax regulations in failing to re- 
port ‘his loot. 

While veterans admit that fighting sol- 
diers picked up articles of value in private 
homes and shops abroad, as well as on the 
battlefield, it comes as a shock to most 
Americans that U.S. troops might have 
indulged in looting. 

Yet there have been stories from abroad 
that Americans were as bad as, if not 
worse than, the Germans when it came to 
taking things belonging to others. Army 
officers argue that part of the looting 
charged to U.S. troops was done by native 
civilians or by troops of other Allies. 

At home, some leading museum officials 
have even charged that the U.S. Govern- 
ment itself was acting like Hermann Goer- 
ing in shipping some 200 treasured paint- 
ings from Germany to this country. Gov- 
ernment officials answer that the paintings, 
including works of Botticelli, Holbein, 
Raphael, Rembrandt, Titian, Van Eyck, 
Vermeer and other masters, were brought 
to this country for safekeeping until Ger- 
many again can provide safe storage for 
them. They are kept at present in the 
National Gallery of Art. 

In answer to European charges of indi- 
vidual looting by American soldiers, the 
Army has sent teams of men to Europe to 
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pay the claims of civilians. Their work 
covers claims of survivors for the loss of 
relatives shot in brawls and claims of farm- 
ers for horses killed by trucks, as well as 
such items as $5,000 for a house wantonly 
burned down and $150-for the gold chalice 
stolen from a Belgian church. No claim is 
paid unless it can be shown that American 
soldiers were the only ones who could 
have done the damage. 

So far, claims totaling $5,000,000 have 
been paid to European civilians. Another 





is @ common sin among victorious troops, 
American as well as others. 

Looting, in fact, has been encouraged 
by the conditions under which this war 
was fought. The battle moved fast, and 
troops often were moving through disor- 
ganized areas, far ahead of the restraining 
influence of the military police. 

Chances of looting during war also 
are much greater in Europe than they 
would be, for instance, in America. The 
reason is that Europeans, on the basis of 
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‘AT HOME’ IN THE ENEMY’S HOUSE 


. .- silverware‘and furniture often disappeared 


$5,000,000 has been paid in our behalf by 
European governments, in the form of 
reverse Lend-Lease. The Army has no pow- 
er to pay individual claims of more than 
$5,000. Demands for larger sums must be 
referred to Congress. 

In Japan, gift giving confused the loot- 
ing picture. In the early days of American 
occupation, it is said, many Japanese, out 
of fear or esteem, pressed valuable objects 
on American soldiers who visited them. 
Since then, the Army has tried to discour- 
age looting by distributing yen for the pur- 
chase of curios, and by setting up souvenir 
depots. These Army shops keep stock’ of 
Japanese swords, pistols, rifles and other 
military equipment. When an American is 
ordered home, he has the right to get a 
souvenir from one of these depots. 

Thus, the Army recognizes that looting 


long experience with inflation and other 
disasters, habitualy put part of the family 
savings into tangible objects such as jewel- 
ry. Jewels and art works are viewed as basic 
wealth that has solid value, that is easily 
hidden from the tax collector and that 
doesn’t fluctuate in worth with the value of 
money and bank accounts. Jewelry is a pro- 
tection against a rainy day, something that 
is handy for sale in case everything else 
begins to lose value. Thus, more small, 
removable articles of value are to be found 
in the average European home than in a 
similar American household. 


For this reason, Italy, France and the. 


rest of Europe presented a happy hunting 
ground for those who wanted to engage in 
this type of operation. 

Billeting of troops in enemy houses 
itself led to some confusion. After all, the 
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GERMAN HORSES IN THE U. S. 
- « - legal loot was limited 


soldiers had the run of the houses, and 
saw no objection to taking a bit of silver 
along when they left. 

Often, the furniture, as well, disappeared 
from homes in which troops were quar- 
tered. Sometimes an officer found a chair 
or a bed particularly comfortable, and took 
it along to his next quarters. Some soldiers 
followed the example. In one sad case, an 
American chopped up an apparent old bed- 
stead with which to make a packing case 
for his loot, only to find out subsequently 
that he had destroyed a valuable article of 
antique. 


Looting of machinery was a new ele- 
ment in this war. While their fellows were 
prowling through houses and stores, me- 
chanically minded soldiers turned their at- 
tention to abandoned factories and shops. 
They picked up small precision instru- 
ments and other articles whose value is 
known only to experts. Army authorities, 
for instance, found two jig bores, worth 
thousands of dollars, in the pack of one 
man in Europe. A sailor in Japan honestly 
listed one of his prizes with authorities as 
“cauge—expensive looking.” Less discreet, 
one American tried to get out of Europe 
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RETRIEVED HESSE JEWELS IN THE U.S. 
«+. amore modest GI might not have to explain 
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with the stereo-binoculars, from the Ger- 
man warship Admiral Hipper, wrapped in 
a 10-foot bedroll. 

Thus, out of the confusion of war itself, 
many an American soldier was led to pick 
up an item of value here and there, with- 
out worrying too much about his legal 
right to it. It should be said. however, 
that more soldiers bought goods, often at 
outlandish prices, from natives. And many 
souvenirs, taken from enemy military es- 
tablishments, were brought home legally, 
with full sanction of Army authorities. 

War booty is the name for this legal 
loot, and there has been confusion in this 
war, too, over what is war booty. Tradi- 
tionally, it is property owned by the op- 
posing army. In the days of privateering 
on the Spanish Main, it included the gold 
carried in enemy ships. Since then, it has 
been limited more and more to strictly 
military equipment. Today, the American 
Army even draws a line between horses 
owned by the German Army, which are 
war booty, and horses owned by the Ger- 
man state, which are not. 

When the Nazis advertised that they 
were waging total war, however, they 
raised the question whether all property 
in the country—military property, state 
property and private property—should be 
considered war booty. Semimilitary or- 
ganizations, like the Nazi storm troopers, 
actually carried on the manufacture of 
V-2 rockets. Great industries, like the Her- 
mann Goering Works, were owned indi- 
vidually by party members. Other large 
corporations, like I. G. Farben, became 
instruments of the state. 

The Russians took the attitude that the 
factories that made the weapons of war 
were booty, as well as the weapons them- 
selves. The U.S. Army took the weapons, 
but left the factories largely intact. Some 
German machinery was brought to America 
for test and experiment, to build up our 
war machine for an expected long battle 
with Japan. Much military progress in jet 
propulsion, rockets and infrared lighting 
has come out of these tests. 

Industrial “know-how” also has 
been taken by America as war booty. 
American industrialists and engineers have 
combed through the secret files of German 
industry. Their reports, covering such im- 
portant fields as chemicals, synthetic fab- 
rics, metals, paper, automobiles, aircraft, 
engines and electronics, now are being 
presented to industry here. 

As occupation progresses, however, 
war booty becomes less of an issue, and 
looting of civilians by American soldiers 
declines. The occupying Army still requisi- 

tions civilian homes, automobiles and other 
goods necessary to its job. And, at home, 
the chances grow smaller that a veteran 
who kept his looting to a more modest 
scale than the thieves of the Hesse jewels 
will be hauled into court to explain where 
he got the goods. 
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Emerging Policy on Atom: 


Continued Federal Control — 


Baruch Statement to U.N. That Confirms Principles 
Of the McMahon Bill and State Department Report 


Plans to make bombs and 
keep secrets until world 
authority is fully tested 


An atomic policy is emerging in the 
United States that is designed to maintain 
every advantage that the country now 
holds in this new field of science. These ad- 
vantages will be shared with other nations 
only when ironclad assurances are forth- 
coming that the atom will not be used 
to blow men to bits. 

Where U.S. stands. As the policy un- 
folds in Congress and before the United 
Nations, these features stand ,out: 

Atomic bombs will continue to be man- 
ufactured in Government-owned plants. 

Manufacturing secrets connected with 
the bombs will be given to no other nation. 

Improvements in bombs, as well as re- 
search into other military uses for atomic 
energy, will continue to be explored. 

Peacetime uses for atomic energy also 
will be furthered, but the results of re- 
search will not be disclosed to other nations 
unless the Government decides the infor- 


mation can be divulged without danger. © 


These basic factors in U.S. atomic policy 
have been outlined to the Atomic Energy 
Commission of the United Nations by Ber- 
nard Baruch, the U.S. delegate, and to 
Congress in the McMahon bill. At the 
same time, the Government is prepared to 
lead the way to a_ world-wide policy 
sketched in the report of the Secretary of 
State’s Committee on Atomic Energy. All 
three statements dovetail, indicating that 
this Government’s attitude toward the 
atom now is fixed. 

U.S. Government control of atomic 
production and research is the keystone in 
the immediate program. The McMahon 
bill now before Congress provides for a 
Government monopoly of atomic energy to 
be directed by a five-man Atomic Energy 
Commission. This body will supervise the 
mining of uranium and thorium — the 
source metals—and exercise monopoly con- 
trol over the manufacture and use of U-235 
and plutonium—the only materials now 
known that can release major amounts of 
atomic energy. Atomic-bomb manufacture 
also will be a Government monopoly, and 
no one will be given enough plutonium to 
make bombs outside of Government plants. 

Peacetime uses of the atom, meanwhile, 
will be fostered under license from the 
Government. The Army now is releasing 
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radioactive materials for use in medical re- 
search, and experiments in using the atom 
to produce power for industry are to be 
conducted. The signs are, however, that, 
for the time being, atomic experiments in 
other countries will get no assistance from 
the United States. 

Tight world controls over atomic 
energy are to be required before this coun- 
try releases any information it now has. 
This policy was suggested by the State 





this transfer operates successfully, the In- 
ternational Authority would be given 
power to own and operate all plants that 
make plutonium. Exclusive power over 
military research and the manufacture of 
atomic bombs would be the next step. 

Finally, the World Authority would 
have power to license all uses of atomic 
energy and to inspect all activities in re- 
search and development. 

Before any steps are taken. however, the 
United States insists on a iievaty that will 
bind all countries to accept control by the 
International Authority without question. 
Mr. Baruch stated emphatically that this 
means that no Council member of the 
United Nations could veto any activity or 
policy of the Authority. 

Swift punishment by the United Na- 
tions also is proposed for any country that 
possesses illegally the atomic bomb or ma- 
terials to make the bomb; that seizes any 
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ATOM-POLICY MAKERS 
Adviser Swope, Mr. Baruch, U. N. Secretary Lie 
-. the U. S. had its mind made up 


Department committee and now has been 
made official by Mr. Baruch’s report to 
the United Nations. 

Actually, Mr. Baruch’s program is an 
extension of the policy outlined in the 
McMahon bill for the United States. An 
International Atomic Energy Authority 
would exercise eventual world control just 
as the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
would have national control, but the U.S. 
Commission would give only meager in- 
formation to the World Authority until 
its power is firmly established, and that 
power would be tested at each step. 

Raw materials needed for atomic de- 
velopment would be the first matters to 
become subject to world control. Then, if 


atomic production plant, or that interferes 
with the Authority. This recommendation 
goes beyond the State Department report, 
but leaves the methods of punishment for 
later decision. 

Approval of the proposed treaty will not 
be enough to get the United States to sur- 
render any of its current atomic advan- 
tages. Only after the Authority is operat- 
ing successfully will this country share its 
present power. If and when that time 
comes, the United States then will stop 
making bombs, will dispose of bombs al- 
ready on hand as directed, and will give 
the Authority complete information. 

That day, however, appears to be some 
years distant. 
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HIGH COST OF GIS LEAVE PAY 


Setback to Tax-Relief Hope in House Approval of $3,750,000,000 Bill 


Measure that promises 
$250 terminal allowance 
for the average veteran 


Veterans now stand to get an average of 
$250 each from their Government, in addi- 
tion to the discharge pay they already have 
received or will receive. The Treasury 
faces an unbudgeted expense of some 
$3,750,000,000 over the next 18 months to 
two years, and the Army and Navy face 
the task of reviewing the furlough record 
of every person who was issued a uniform. 

This outlook stems from the decision of 
the House of Representatives to grant 
terminal-leave pay to enlisted men: and 
women, as well as to officers. The purpose 
is to extend to GI’s the policy of paying 
for unused leave, up to now applying only 
to discharged officers. The proposal passed 
the House unanimously, and is expected to 
pass by a large majority in the Senate. 
The Budget Bureau opposed the measure. 
This opposition suggests the possibility of 
a veto, but the vote in the House indi- 
cates that a veto would be overridden. 

Payments are promised to an estimated 
total of 15,000,000 veterans under the 
program. The amounts will be determined 
as follows: 

Leave of two and a half days a month 
for each month in service since Sept. 8, 
1939, will be authorized. If this authorized 
leave has not been taken, veterans will be 
paid for the unused leave, up to a limit of 
120 days. 

Rates of pay will be based on the rank 
the veteran held at the time of his dis- 
charge, plus subsistence allowances. A dis- 
charged sergeant, for example, would re- 
ceive terminal leave at a sergeant’s pay, 
even though some of the leave may have 
been unused when he was a private. Sub- 
sistence allowances also will be made at 
a minimum rate of 70 cents a day. 

lump-sum payments will be made to 
persons already discharged if they apply 
for terminal leave within a year. These 
payments will be free of taxes, creditors’ 
claims, or other claims. Payments to others 
will be made at the time of discharge. 

Survivors will receive a veteran’s termi- 
nal pay if the veteran dies before he col- 
lects the amount himself. 

Applications for terminal pay are to be 
made by former Army men to the Secre- 
tary of War, and by former Navy men 
to the Secretary of the Navy. Terminal 
leave also is to go to members of the Coast 
Guard and the Marine Corps. 

Average unused leave of veterans is 
estimated by the House Military Affairs 
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Committee at more than 70 days, with pay 
averaging more than $3 a day. That will 
add up to approximately $250 per veteran. 
Entitled to terminal pay will be 7,000,- 
000 enlisted men and women who have 
been discharged from the Army since Ger- 
many surrendered, and more than 2,300,- 
000 who have been discharged from the 
Navy. In addition, leave will accumulate 
for persons still in the services. Altogether, 
approximately 15,000,000 veterans are ex- 
pected to become eligible for lump-sum 
payments. 
“Under the bill now before the Senate, 
the Army and Navy would be required 
to reopen the records of each veteran to 





record should have to be checked, and to 
speed up the payments to veterans. 
Application of such a formula would 
grant some persons more, and others less, 
terminal pay than they would be entitled 
to receive. It also would give the man 
with no unused leave as much pay as the 
man entitled to 120 days. Nevertheless, 
both the Army and Navy now consider a 
formula system to be more practical than 
a requirement to search each record. 
Budget problems also are to be ex- 
pected to arise from the terminal-pay 
grant. The Administration has been antici- 
pating a budget for the 1947 fiscal year, 
beginning next July 1, that would allow 
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FURLOUGHS IN JINRICKSHAS 
. .. the Government would be saddled with a sizable job 


determine the precise amount of accumu- 
lated leave to be paid. These records are 
admitted by the services to be incomplete. 
The Army also estimates that the task 
would require at least 3,000 additional 
clerks. 

A formula is suggested, therefore, to 
simplify the Army’s problem. Under this 
formula, a spot survey would be made 
of a representative number of service- 
men’s records. This survey would be ex- 
pected to reveal the average amount of 
unused leave accumulated for men who 
have seen two, three, or four years’ service. 

This average then would be applied to 
all persons entitled to terminal pay, and 
payments would be made according to 
rank at the time of discharge. The formula 
is suggested to reduce the clerical work 
that would be necessary if each person’s 


both for some tax reduction and for some 
debt reduction. Current revenue and spend- 
ing trends indicate a surplus, under present 
tax rates, of around $5,000,000,000 for the 
period. 

Payment of terminal leave to GI’s, how- 
ever, would require an appropriation of 
about $3,000,000,000, or more. That would 
shave the prospective surplus to less than 
$2,000,000,000, which would permit only 
the mildest type of tax reduction, or just 
a modest reduction in the federal debt. 

The pending bill thus promises to throw 
the Treasury’s financing plans out of kilter, 
as well as to saddle the War and Navy de- 
partments with additional clerical work 
and expense. It also will add to inflationary 
pressures by pumping new purchasing 
power into the market, and it may mark 
the first step toward a bonus. 
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BILLIONS FOR SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


Strategic Materials That the U. S. Will Import for Stock Piles 


Aim to prevent industries 
from being caught short 
in another world crisis 


The United States is taking out some 
insurance against the day when it may 
need large amounts of critical materials 
in a hurry. This insurance will be in the 
form of tremendous stock piles of more 
than sixty metals, minerals and fibers that 
industry must have to keep going. 

Need for the stock piles arises from the 
fact that the United States is almost en- 
tirely dependent on outside sources for 27 
vital minerals. Industry is dependent on 
the rest of the world in lesser degree for 
many other critical materials. The beryl, 

“mica and tantalite used in electronic de- 





piling is the only way to assure a sufficient 
supply on short notice. 

In some cases these are minerals the 
United States once had in what seemed 
to be almost inexhaustible amounts. Some 
of those irreplaceable resources are dis- 
appearing. To conserve what is left and 
to get the best available grades at low 
cost, the U.S. will be going abroad to buy 
much of its stock-pile materials. Here is 
a list of important minerals, showing the 
reserves known ‘to be available in the 
U.S. now, and the chief foreign sources: 

Antimony—Proved U.S. reserves would 
last only four years at the 1935-39 an- 
nual rate of use. Mexico, Bolivia and Peru 
provided 83 per cent of the wartime sup- 
ply, are the chief sources for the future. 

Asbestos—South Africa, source of. the 
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ATOM BOMB IN THE MAKING 
~ee. the nation’s defense wouldn’‘t suffer 


vices for radar and guided missiles, for 
instance, must be brought here from 
sources far across the seas. 

With this in mind, Congress is approv- 
ing a new Stock Piling Act that sets up a 
system for acquiring and keeping strategic 
materials in amounts many times larger 
than were ever considered before. During 
the next 10 years, as much as $4,000,000,- 
000 ma) be spent for stock-pile materials. 
U.S. buyers will be scouring the world to 
get the quantities and qualities of mate- 
rials that are needed. 

Heaviest purchases will be made in 
the more than 50 minerals and materials 
so essential, and so hard to get, that stock 
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entire supply during the war, will furnish 
asbestos for the stock pile. Domestic pro- 
duction is small, and U.S. reserves .good 
for only three years. 

Chromium—Ores and concentrates in 
proved reserves here are down to a one- 
year level. The U.S. got 90 per cent of 
its wartime supplies from South Africa, 
Turkey, Cuba and New Caledonia. 

Copper—Before the war, the U.S. pro- 
duced a surplus, but, during the war, went 
to Chile, Canada and the Belgian Congo 
for 38 per cent of its needs. Known re- 
serves here would last 59 years at the 
former peacetime rate. Conservationists 
hope buying abroad will be continued. 


Diamonds—The U.S. gets all its indus- 
trial diamonds from the Belgian Congo, 
Brazil and Angola (Portuguese West 
Africa) . 

Lead—With less than a 17-year supply 
in all known and estimated reserves, the 
U.S. will be going to Mexico, Peru, Aus- 
tralia and Canada for an increasing pro- 
portion of its lead supplies. Those areas 
provided 44 per cent of the wartime supply. 

Manganese—This mineral puts the 
starch in steel. India, Africa, Cuba and 
Brazil furnished 85 per cent of the U.S. 
supply during the war. Their ores are 
available in high grades, at low cost, for 
stock-piling purposes. U.S. industry has 
commercial reserves that will last two 
years, plus low-grade reserves that can 
be utilized by electrolysis which are large 
enough to last more than 100 years. 

Nickel, tantalum, tin—The U.S. has no 
nickel or tin, and only a tiny amount of 
tantalum ores. Foreign areas will provide 
these essential minerals for thestock pile. 

Tungsten—China, Bolivia and Brazil 
are the big foreign producers. The U. S. 
has low-grade reserves that may be good 
for 5 to 25 years, but commercial reserves 
will be gone in less than four years. 

Zinc—The U.S. has used up so much of 
its own resources that Mexico, Peru, 
Australia and Canada probably will con- 
tinue to be the source of more than one 
third of the zinc supply. 

These minerals, along with atomic ma- 
terials such as uranium, are main objec- 
tives of the stock-pile program. Among 
other strategic materials to be sought 
are agar, castor oil, iodine, kapok, opium, 
optical glass, pepper, quinine, crude rub- 
ber, shellac, tung oil. Actual future pur- 
chases of these and other essential items 
will be made with an eye to the already 
vast stocks accumulated during the war. 

Complete control over the stock-piling 
job is given to the Army-Navy Munitions 
Board. The Board will decide what should 
be stock-piled, how much should be 
bought, where, and in what grades. The 
Board can bring materials into the country 
duty free. But Congress must be notified 
of any sales from the stock piles, and 
keeps a hand on the program by leaving 
appropriations on a year-to-year basis. 

Self-sufficiency. Real meaning of this 
new stock-piling policy is that the United 
States is starting an ambitious program 
to make itself as nearly self-sufficient as 
possible. The policy is the result of costly 
experiences in early days of World War II, 
when the lack of a few strategic materials 
threatened to hamstring national defense. 
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Now that Kathleen Norris has her day-dreaming... 








H™ eyes sparkle. Her step is firm 
and sure. Her young, emotional 
heart swells with the joy of living. 
And now more than ever her ac- 
tive mind is seething with ideas for 
she’s just read another of Kathleen 
Norris’ heart-stirring stories in 
Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
Cosmopolitan’s authors are mas- 
ters of emotional writing. Theirs is 
great writing, and it makes great 
reading. It paints glowing pictures 
of gracious living. It endows its hero- 
ines with charm and competence. It 
makes a reader conscious of her 
own pluses and minuses as a hostess. 
So now while she’s still all agog 
from reading Kathleen Norris’ new- 
est story, Canada Dry is showing 
her how to gain the applause and the 
gratitude of her guests. They’re tell- 
ing how taste-tingling Canada Dry 











Ginger Ale can answer that age-old 
question of what to serve the people 
who “just dropped in’’. They’re 
pointing out how to keep drinks 
lively with famous Canada Dry Water. 

Kathleen Norris and Ursula 
Parrott and Rex Beach and the other 
great writers in Cosmopolitan have 
set the scene and keyed her mood. 
She’s caught in a flood-tide of emo- 
tion. And emotion makes wars. 
Emotion makes marriages. Emotion 
makes sales. © / Bis. 


*A Cosmopolitan advertiser since 1930. { {& = 
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GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING 














President's Week. 


DILEMMA ON OPA EXTENSION 


Prospect of Blame for White House No Matter What Action Is Taken 


End for Myron Taylor's 
work at Vatican City after 
peace treaties are signed 


President Truman now is finding himself 
in the same dilemma with respect to the 
OPA bill that he was in a week ago in 
dealing with the Case bill. 

If he signs the bill, Mr. Truman will be 
accused by advocates of OPA of agreeing 
to the destruction of price controls. If he 
vetoes it and Congress does not pass a sim- 
ple resolution to continue OPA without 
change, the President will be accused by 
the backers of the present bill of rejecting 
all remnants of price control. He will be 
blamed by them for whatever inflation 
follows. 

With the Case bill, Mr. Truman faced 
a choice between vetoing a bill that labor 
did not want and taking the blame for 
any further strikes that might occur in 
view of the fact that Congress is withhold- 
ing the legislation that the President 
sought for use in strike emergencies af- 
fecting the public interest. 

There was a huddle of congressional ad- 
vocates of the Case bill after the House 
had sustained the President’s veto of the 
measure. They discussed the possibility of 
attaching the Case bill to the emergency 
legislation that Mr. Truman had asked for 


STUDYING. THE VETO 


and sending both bills to the President in 
one package. But no immediate decision 
was reached. 

In the meantime, any labor strife that 
occurs is being ascribed by advocates of 
the Case bill to the refusal of Mr. Truman 
to sign that measure. There is some evi- 
dence that the President is getting some 
help from certain labor leaders in his effort 
to hold down strikes that might be re- 
garded as against the national interest. It 
required a great deal of manipulating to 
head off a maritime: strike. 

On OPA, Mr. Truman can expect little 
help in trying to keep prices in line. Here 
business feels that labor costs have outrun 
prices and new price schedules are being 
worked out by many for July 1, when OPA 
either expires or is drastically curtailed by 
the new bill. Many say that Congress 
would not pass a simple resolution to con- 
tinue OPA, as it stands, during the 
emergency. 

And already the price rises are broaden- 
ng. Wholesale price advances have reached 
9 of the 10 major commodity groups. The 
rate of the rise that is under way now 
would raise. prices by 20 per cent in a 
year, but all experts predict a steeper ad- 
vance after July 1. These figures are being 
watched closely at the White House. Mr. 
Truman’s political future is bound closely 
to economic changes. 
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Senators Halleck, Ball, Taft, Representative Case 
««.@ package for the President? 
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At his press conference, Mr. Truman 
declined to comment on the OPA bill. He 
said it was not yet before him, that, after 
he analyzed it, he would comment. This 
was almost exactly what he said when the 
Case bill was heading in his direction. 

The President opened the conference 
with the announcement that his advisers 
all agreed that the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion should be continued 
and that he was naming John Steelman, his 
labor adviser, to succeed John W. Snyder 
as director. A series of unproductive ques- 
tions brought the reporters to an inquiry 
about the Supreme Court. A partial trans- 
cript follows. 

Court feud. Did you know about Justice 
[Robert] Jackson’s plan to make his state- 
ment about Justice [Hugo] Black before it 
was released? 

The President said Justice Jackson had 
wired him in advance substantially what 
the Justice had released in Germany. Mr. 
Truman said he had suggested that the 
Justice not release it until he had a chance 
to talk with the President. 

Do you agree with those who say that 
[Justices] Jackson and Black ought to re- 
sign? 

The President had no comment. 

Did Justice Black ever tell you that he 
would resign if [Justice] Jackson were ap- 
pointed Chief Justice? 

The President did not discuss the ap- 
pointment of a Chief Justice with any 
member of the Court. 

Has there been any indication that 
either intends to resign? 

Mr. Truman has had no such indication. 

Vatican diplomacy. In reply to another 
question, Mr. Truman said he intends 
to name Paul V. McNutt, U.S. High Com- 
missioner to the Philippines, as the first am- 
bassador when the Philippines become in- 
dependent July 1. Then the questions 
turned to the subject of diplomatic repre- 
sentation at the Vatican. 

Did you say to the delegation of Prot- 
estant ministers who called on you the 
other day that you would recall Myron 
Taylor from the Vatican after the Italian 
peace treaty was signed? 

The President does not think the word 
“recall” was used. He told the ministers 
and bishops representing the Protestant 
churches that Mr. Taylor had a special 
mission at the Vatican. He was sent there 
by President Roosevelt to aid in keeping 
the peace and Mr. Truman. sent him to 
aid in making the peace. When that pur- 
pose is accomplished, there will be no presi- 
dential representative at the Vatican. 
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Looking at your next set of tires... 


Your next set of tires 
may be better tires be- 
cause of the penetrating 
vision of an eye that sees 


through steel. 


Tire ingredients are 











processed at high tem- 





peratures and _ terrific 
pressures. In synthetic rubber plants, safety is of 
the essence in the huge pressure vessels used. The 
million-volt X-ray that probes the depths of 
8-inch plate makes better pressure vessels possible 
... and better tires, too. 








Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for 
Marine Service . . . Water-Cooled Furnaces . . . Super- 
heaters . . . Economizers . . . Air Heaters . . . Pulverized- 
Coal Equipment . . . Chain-Grate Stokers . . . Oil, Gas 
and Multifuel Burners . . . Seamless and Welded Tubes 
and Pipe . . . Refractories . . . Process Equipment. 


. +. through eight inches of steel 


But there’s another kind of vision involved, 
Someone had to have the engineering vision to 
apply X-rays to the search for flaws in pressure 
vessel welds. In this—as in many other techniques 


in pressure vessel building—B&W pioneered. 


In the other fields served by B&W, it’s much 
the same. All offer further examples of B& W’s 
engineering foresight. All offer additional testi- 
mony to this: that, while old enough to have 
pioneered important advances in many divergent 
fields, B&W is yet young enough to have new 
ideas . . . ideas for engineers in all industries 


having present problems or future plans. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor. 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and fori 








An overwhelming majority of both houses of Con- 
gress have sought through the Case bill to correct 
some of the abuses in the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 

The President, casting his lot with the “left wing,” 
has used the veto to thwart the will of the majority, 
who at present wish only to amend the Wagner Law. 

Experience over a long period of time with intran- 
sigeant and uncompromising positions taken by the 
proponents or opponents of legislation leads to the 
conviction that the CIO and AFL are determined not 
to let the Wagner Act be amended even though ten 
years of the law’s operation have revealed glaring 
abuses. 

Apparently the President, whose veto message par- 
allels the CIO arguments against the Case bill, now 
has joined the “do nothing” forces. 

It is significant that union labor has not offered a 
single constructive suggestion in ten years to help 
remove from the Wagner Act the ambiguous phrases 
which have permitted the National Labor Relations 
Board to give labor unions a monopoly and to gag 
employers so that they cannot meet openly the in- 
trigue and misrepresentations involved in organizing 
tactics and the collective bargaining technique—mis- 
representations that undermine businesses. 

So long as the CIO and AFL intend to fight any 
and all amendments and a “left wing” President sides 
with them, there is nothing left for the citizens who 
believe in fair play to do but insist on a complete 
rewriting ‘of the Wagner Act. 

Wagner Act has failed: This means a drive for 
repeal. Only when enough votes are mustered to 
threaten repeal will the labor union politicians see 
the handwriting on the wall and accept compromises. 

The prohibitionists made the mistake of fighting off 
compromises in Congress and, in the end, provoked a 
“repeal” movement that swept the country. 

Strikes and work stoppages have been on the in- 
crease despite the promise in the preamble of the 
Wagner Act, passed in July 1935, that labor strife 
would be materially reduced by its operation. 

There can be no satisfactory labor relations between 


ve AMEND OR REPEAL 
THE WAGNER ACT? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


management and labor when they are based on antag- 
onism and class conscious attitudes. The Wagner Act, 
as interpreted by the unions with the support of the 
Democratic Administration’s appointees, has bred ill 
feeling and bitterness even in businesses where previ- 
ously there had been amicable and satisfactory rela- 
tions between management and the employees. 

Amendment by “‘rider’’: Employers are virtually 
helpless today to fight lies and misrepresentations 
circulated among their employees. The minority of 
the employees who are compelled to accept majority 
rule are also helpless. The Wagner Act should be 
amended so that freedom of speech can be assured 
and so that any employer can talk at any time with 
his employees without fear of reprisals through friv- 
olous litigation permitted by the Wagner Act. 

‘But there is no hope apparently for any amend. 
ments at present. The only hope for a better law lies 
in mobilizing public opinion behind a plan to repeal the 
present statute and to offer a complete substitute for it 

One way to accomplish the purpose is for Congress 
to put in future appropriation bills or to attach as a 
“rider” on any piece of legislation that has to be act 
cepted by the White House a provision which limits 
the life of the Wagner Act to the term of other tempo- 
rary legislation. The President asked that his drastic 
proposal for the drafting of workers expire six months 
after peace is formally declared. 

Mr. Truman has objected to the Case bill on the 
ground that it is “permanent” legislation and he wants 
a committee of Congress to make further study. Surely 
there can be no harm then in putting all the labor 
laws, including the Wagner Act, on a temporary basis 
so that the tasks will necessarily be approached by 
all groups on an even keel. 

If, on the other hand, the labor union politicians 
know they can depend on the Presidential veto powe! 
to save them from any amendment to the Wagnet 
law, they will not display more than a casual interest 
in any: study made by Congress. The House and Se 
ate have studied the problem for a decade througi 
their committees. 
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pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 


ind forogpational news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“t wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right te sey it.” 


VOLTAIRE 
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So long as labor refuses to accept any compromise to correct the abuses in 
the Wagner Act, relief lies in making present statute 





“temporary”’— 


Presidential véto for benefit of minority thwarts will of majority. 


The only new thing that could happen would be a 
change of attitude on the part of the labor union 
groups toward amending the Wagner Act. This, how- 
ever, will not come from anything a congressional 
committee may recommend or do. 

It will come only when the voters signify their de- 
sire to have something done about the irresponsibility 
of groups in the community who have used their col- 
lective power to threaten the health and safety of the 
nation. Groups which hold that economic power must 
not be restrained or regulated and that the right to 
use violence and extortion must not be impaired are 
forgetting the public interest’ Even the Hobbs anti- 
racketeering bill, a piece of separate legislation slum- 
bering in a Senate committee, has been fought by the 
spokesmen of organized labor and no effective substi- 
tute to cure the nasty situation described in Supreme 
Court opinions has been offered by labor. It was in- 
serted in the Case bill only to be criticised by the 
President as hamstringing labor’s activities. 

This writer never believed the day would come 
when he would find himself discussing a repeal of the 
Wagner law. That course has been urged heretofore 
only by ultra-conservatives who refused to grant labor 
its right to organize. But the situation has gone be- 
yond mere theory. It is a condition now which faces 
the country and the majority in Congress. 

A President who abuses his veto power and stands 
by a minority in utter disregard of the national wel- 
fare cannot blame Congress if a majority resorts to 
the “rider” method or to the denial of appropriations 
in order to secure respect for the majority will. 


Political miscalculation: Mr. Truman has made a 
major blunder in vetoing the Case bill. The reasons he 
gives are specious. They are contradicted by his own 
words in previous messages to Congress. After urging 
a “cooling-off” period of at least 25 days in his mes- 
sage to Congress last December on permanent legisla- 
tion, he now finds fault with the “cooling-off” process 
altogether and says, curiously enough, that it will 
Promote strikes. 

Mr. Truman could not have written the message he 


sent to Congress last week. He must have accepted 
memoranda from partisan and class-conscious advisers 
who read the CIO brief and swallowed its reasoning 
completely. The parallel in texts is disclosed in detail 
on pages 77 through 80 of this issue. 

If the President had delved into the subject himself, 
he might have come up with a better answer. As it 
is, he is evidently yielding to the labor union pressure 
believing it will be helpful to him. No President in re- 
cent years ever made a bigger miscalculation in ap- 
praising the temper of the people. 


Economic collapse ahead: For, if the strikes and 
work stoppages continue and if the White House set- 
tles major disputes in the future as it has in the past 
by giving labor substantially all the increases in wages 
it asks for, the nation is headed for a severe depression 
and economic collapse. 

Wage increases cannot be absorbed wholly out of 
profits. There must be increases in labor output if 
prices are ever to come down. The present theory 
which labor has dramatized calls for more money for 
less hours of work. That theory will ruin the “risk 
capital” or free enterprise system—which is, of course, 
what the Communists who are part of the “left wing” 
in America really want. 

Unwittingly Mr. Truman has allied himself with 
the elements in our midst who want economic chaos. 
He has forfeited the support of those voters who ad- 
mired him for his courage two weeks ago but who now 
see in his humiliating retreat just another capitulation 
to a pressure group by a politician in the White House. 

The American people have met crises before by 
demonstrating that the will of the whole people is 
stronger politically than that of privileged groups. 

Whenever any group in the community seeks to 
block the will of the majority, it stirs up antagonism 
which eventually leads to an extreme reaction. 

Logically, of course, the Wagner Act should be 
amended and rewritten and not repealed. For its 
principle is sound. But so was temperance. A word 
to the wise among the labor leaders will be conveyed 
by the lessons of our prohibition experience. 
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STRIKES 
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LULL IN THE NUMBER OF STRIKES is indicated for. the 
A months immediately ahead. Official figures already 
are beginning to show a downward trend. This trend 
may continue with possible slight interruptions until late 
autumn, unless prices rise sharply enough before that 
time to start labor unions off on a new round of wage 
demands. 

The wage showdown in the shipping industry is to be 
followed by new wage demands in the textile and meat- 
packing industries. The textile showdown will come in 
July and the meat-packing showdown is scheduled for 
August. These disputes, of course, could lead to serious 
strikes. Aside from these, however, no disputes of a major 
nature are apparent in the near future. Others may ap- 
pear if unions with reopening clauses in their contracts 
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decide to exercise their right to start new wage negotia- 
tions. 

The trend now under way is not an indication that 
the country is to be comparatively free from strikes in 
the remaining months of summer and the early autumn. 
There will be numerous walkouts involving local plants, 
small industries, and small numbers of workers. But it 
does indicate that, barring a serious textile or meat- 
packing strike, there is to be a brief respite from indus- 
trial strife that can upset the nation as a whole, as it 
recently has been upset by strikes in the steel, coal, 
automobile and electrical-appliance industries. 

The Pictogram shows the strike trend since the war. 
Figures are for new strikes beginning in the months 
named. 
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New Strikes Started Each 








Since End of War 


325 


STRIKES 





The peak since the end of the war came in September, 
1945, the first full month after the surrender of Japan. 
A total of 573 strikes began in that month. The strike 
pendulum swung downward for the remainder of the 
year, dropping to 474 new strikes in October, 358 in 
November, and falling off sharply to 134 in December. 
The December figure was partially seasonal, since unions 
generally avoid having members on picket lines during 
the Christmas holidays. 

The year 1946 began with 325 strikes being called in 
January. February brought a lull while the Government 
was in the process of working out a wage pattern for the 
whole country, through the steel-strike negotiations. 
Strikes beginning in that month totaled 260. The score 
took an upward turn in March, with 385. The new wage 
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pattern was the signal for other unions to go out and 
get theirs. In April, the new strike total climbed to 465, 
high for the year thus far. 

The decline began in May. Official figures are not yet 
available, but it is estimated that the month produced 
235 new strikes, or about half the number that began 
in April. The June total promises to be even lower. 

Other methods of measuring strikes also indicate a 
brightening outlook for the near future. Strikes in effect 
during May, in contrast with strikes starting during the 
month, showed a progressive decline by weeks, dropping 
from 430 on May 1 to 375 on May 29. A further decline 
—to 370—occurred during the week ended June 5. 

All in all, the outlook is for a few months of com- 
parative industrial peace. 3 
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Labor Week 


PRICES AS KEY TO NEXT STRIKES 


Probability of Renewed Wage Demands if Living Costs Rise Rapidly 


Brief advance warning in 
some union contracts of 
intent to end agreement 


Prices are to help determine the time of 
the next wave of major strikes. Union lead- 
ers now are waiting to see what happens 
to price-control legislation. If the price in- 
dex starts to climb rapidly, several unions 
are in a position to reopen their agreements 
and to seek a second round of pay raises. 
John L. Lewis, for the first time in history, 
can file new wage demands for anthracite 
miners on 10 days’ notice. When he and 
other leaders will open a new drive de- 
pends largely upon the price situation in 
the next few months. 

The second round of wage demands is 
expected to develop in this fashion: 

If prices rise rapidly, due to weakening 
of price controls, the unions are to launch 
their new drives for second-round wage in- 
creases. As the accompanying table shows, 
several important unions are permitted, 
under their contracts, to seek new wage 
increases when prices increase. If wage con- 
trols remain in effect, it will be difficult, in 
the face of a sudden price rise, to hold the 
wage line. 

If OPA dies, through failure of Congress 
to agree on some form of extension of the 
Economic Stabilization Act, or through 
veto by President Truman of legislation 
distasteful to him, Government wage con- 
trols also will end. Wage and price regula- 
tions both are based on the Stabilization 
Act. Government permission to raise wages 
that affect prices thus no longer will be re- 
quired. The official wage patterns will dis- 
appear. These patterns now stand as a 
barrier to further wage raises in most in- 
dustries, since workers generally have ob- 
tained the limit. 

A moderate rise in prices might delay 
the wage crisis in the basic industries until 
next year, when most contracts expire. In 
some other industries, unions already are 
drafting demands for a second round of in- 
creases. If prices go up slowly, these de- 
mands may be held down. 

Danger spots to be watched for the 
start of a new wage cycle during the bal- 
ance of this year include the following: 

Coal. Mr. Lewis has a contract with 
hard-coal operators that can be reopened 
at any time. He thus, if he wishes, can com- 
pete with the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations for the leadership of the next 
wage showdown. The miners’ contract 
which ended the recent one-week hard-coal 
strike contains a clause permitting either 
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side to ask for new negotaitions 
on only 10 days’ notice. Mr. Lewis 
is to demand the same short-term 
contract from the soft-coal indus- 
try when the Government re- 
turns the mines to the private 
operators. Mr. Lewis formerly 
signed two-year contraets, except 
for last year’s agreement, which 
lasted 12 months. 

Meat-packing ‘contracts that 
expire in August may provide the 
first major test of wage controls 
during the second round. A 16- 
cents-an-hour raise won last 
March became the official pattern 
for the industry. The Packing- 
house Workers’ Union now is pro- 
posing to ask for a 12-cent general 
increase in hourly rates, and other 
concessions. 

Autos. The United Auto 
Workers are armed with a major 
contract which could be reopened 
for wage discussions at any time. 
The Chrysler Corp. agreement 
with UAW can be _ terminated 
upon 60 days’ notice. This gives 
the UAW an edge over the CIO 
Steelworkers, whose contracts ex- 
pire on February 15. The auto 
union led off in the first round by 
striking against General Motors 
last autumn. The contract. that 
ended that long strike has an un- 
usual clause, apparently designed 
to save General Motors from serv- 
ing again as the test case. The 





STRIKE-THREAT TIMETABLE 


A timetable for future strikes and threats of 
strikes is provided by terms of wage contracts now 
in effect between employers and unions. 


Strikes at any time 
Autos. Contract with Chrysler Corp. can be re- 
opened at any time on 60 days’ notice. Auto work- 
ers are expected to hit this company first for the 
next raise. 


Oil. Most contracts in this industry can be re- 
opened on 60 days’ notice. 

Clothing. Arbitration of wage demands in the cloth- 
ing industry can be demanded any time that living 
costs rise. This applies to both AFL and CIO unions. 


Rubber. Any time economic conditions warrant, 
contracts can be reopened. 
Coal. Hard-coal agreement can be reopened on 10 


days’ notice. A similar clause probably will be 
sought for the soft-coal industry. 


August 

Cotton textiles. Contracts may be reopened August 
5 with New England mills. Wage demands, how- 
ever, must be arbitrated without a strike, under 
the contract. 

Meat packing. August 11 is the date when most 
contracts expire. This promises to be the first big 
test in new wage demands. CIO already seeks a 
12-cents-an-hour boost. 


October 
Electrical industry. Contract with Radio Corp. of 
America can be reopened October 7. 

February 


Steel. Agreements with CIO Steelworkers expire 
February 15. 
March 


Autos. Negotiations for contract changes with Gen- 
eral Motors can start in March. Changes would be 
effective May 31, unless earlier changes are agreed 


contract permits negotiations to upon. 
begin in March, 1947, and makes 











any changes effective May 31, 

1947. If some other auto company, how- 
ever, has agreed with UAW on a new 
wage pattern for the industry, General 
Motors has the option of adopting that 
pattern between March and May 31. 
Ford Motor Co. has a contract that ex- 
pires May 30. 

Other contracts in other industries may 
be reopened on 30 or 60 days’ notice. 
About half of the country’s labor contracts 
could be reopened in the event of a major 
change in price line or wage policy. 

Frozen contracts. Other employers, 
whose wage agreements are frozen until 
the contracts terminate next year, also may 
be forced to raise rates ahead of schedule. 
If prices rise quickly, the union members 
can exert pressure, through unauthorized 
strikes or slowdowns and other means, to 
compel a reopening of wage clauses. 

The new drive for increases already is 


under way in some industries, but in most 
cases these unions have not obtained the 
entire 18-cents-an-hour increase permitted 
under the national wage pattern. The CIO 
Hosiery Workers, for example, are arbi- 
trating new wage demands on top of 6 
cents an hour won’ several months ago. 
CIO Textile Workers are preparing to de- 
mand a 12-cent raise in cotton-textile mills 
in New England. They obtained 8 cents 
an hour prior to the creation of the na- 
tional wage pattern in February. These 
disputes, thus, would not necessarily 
challenge the wage line, as would new 
large increases for basic industries that 
earlier had their full share of the national 
pattern. 

The future of wage stabilization and the 
timing of the second round of major wage 
strikes thus is to depend largely upon the 
speed with which prices mount. 
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Taxpayer as Ultimate Source 
Of Maritime Workers’ Raise 


Results of the wage showdown in the 
shipping industry can be measured in the 
following terms: 

Workers on docks and ships that are 
covered by contracts with the six CIO 
unions and one independent union in- 
volved are to receive wage increases lower 
than demanded, but considerably higher 
than the industry originally offered. An 
able seaman, for example, now is to re- 
ceive about $196 a month, including a 
higher base rate and more overtime pay. 
This is an increase from the $145 base pay 
that has been in effect since last October, 
when he received a $45-a-month increase. 
This increase was in place of wartime 
bonuses of $100 a month. The seaman’s 
total pay during the war was $200 a 
month. 

Shipping lines, in most cases, will seek 
additional subsidies from the Government 
to offset the losses that they report will 
follow the pay adjustment. The lines con- 
tended that they could not meet the un- 
ion’s wage demands and continue to com- 
pete with foreign-line ships paying lower 
wages. The average pay of able seamen on 
ships of 15 other nations is $58 a month. 
Government officials state that the differ- 
ence in pay is offset somewhat by benefits 
received by seamen in other countries that 
are not provided for U.S. merchant sail- 
ors. These include, in some nations, year- 
around employment guarantees, work- 
men’s compensation, old-age pensions, va- 
cations and medical care. The American 
seaman averaged six months’ work a year 
prior to the war. 


The Government, as the owner of 80 
per cent of the 3,100 ships involved, fixed 
the terms of the settlement at the last 
minute after negotiations between the com- 
panies and unions had bogged down. Now 
the Government has to pay the bill it 
incurred. It will pay through higher costs 
for its ships operating under charter to 
private lines, and it will pay higher sub- 
sidies to the companies when the ships 
return to private operation. During the 
war, most merchant shipping was in a 
Government pool, with the ships chartered 
to the private lines. 

The taxpayer, therefore, will pay most 
of the bill for the current wage increases. 
This will come through higher operating 
costs under charter and through higher 
Government subsidies. These subsidies paid 
out from 1936 to 1941 totaled $43,637,224. 
They were discontinued during the war 
because of the pool arrangement. The U.S. 
Maritime Commission hopes to recover 
some $28,000,000 of this total, however, 
from companies whose profits exceeded the 
limit fixed by the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936. This requires that a subsidized 
company return half of its profits above 
10 per cent annually if its profits over a 
10-year period average more than 10 per 
cent of its investment. 

The price of settlement thus is going to 
be paid largely by the ordinary citizen. In 
this case he will pay it in taxes for sub- 
sidies instead of in higher prices for goods, 
as has been the case in other recent wage 
settlements. The subsidies, according to the 
Federal Government, are necessary if the 
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U. S. DOCK WORKERS 
-.. taxpayers will foot the bill 
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| ge before have so many new fami- 
lies been starting new households. 


It’s in this active homemaking stage 
that they become Better Homes & 
Gardens readers. 7 out of 10 new- 
home -building families in 1940 read 
BH&G regularly.* But BH&G is writ- 
ten for complete homemaking — 
everything from canned soup to cars. 


Does this throw BH&G into a brighter 
light as your highway into the millions 
of new households that are getting 
under way ? *F. W. Dodge Report survey 
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"HAGER BEAVERS HAD 
TO STOP WORKING." 








Last fall, 


Harry Austin, of La Porte 
County, Indiana, wrote: 
next to our farm is backing water 
up on our land so we cannot make 15 
acres of -hay, which we need badly. 
The dam ought to be blown up 
and the beaver taken out." 
Immediately Prairie Farmer- 
WLS got in touch with the 
Superintendent of the Jas= 
per-Pulaski Game Farm. 
Shortly, he reported the 
beavers were trapped and the 
dam dynamited. On December 4 
Mrs. Austin wrote us, 









"A beaver dam 


« ORD xeha 


"You sure saved the day for us-—-I 


mean land. Prairie Farmer is truly an old friend." Four 
farms benefited from this dynamiting. These people know 
that Prairie Farmer-WLS stands ready to help always—-in 
every practical way.--B.D.B. 
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“in worthy advertisers because 





they believe in us. 


Helping to rout a beaver colony and saving 
15 acres of hay needed for livestock is but one 
example of the thousands of services gladly 


% a 
er rendered to “Lincoln Land”’ folks by Prairie Farmer- 
WLS in our workaday activities. Such services 
over the years have built for us real 
friendships, friendships that lead to implicit 


Where Prairie 


confidence in the advertising we carry. 


Farmer-WLS Influ- These people know that we are ‘“‘their folks,” 


ence 15s Concentrated 


Among 14,000,000 


that their interests and problems are ours. 


People This closeness and understanding has created 





Used as a TEAM 
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a bond of confidence and belief of 


immeasurable value to any advertiser with 
a worthy product. ‘“‘Lincoln Land’’ folks believe 
in our advertisers because they believe in us. 


HAIRIE 


yr CHICAGO 


ARMER \ 


— _s D. BOTLER, President 


they PENETRATE DEEPER 


“Help in a hurry is the most valuable.” 


President, Prairie Farmer and WLS 
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nation’s merchant marine is to compete on 
the high seas with vessels of other na- 
tions. 





Unionizing of Foremen 
As Coal-Peace Issue 


A court ruling on the issue of foremen’s 
unions is being sought by the soft-coal in- 
dustry. The issue is to come to a head 
through an injunction suit filed against 
the Government by a group of mine opera- 
tors. The suit raises the question whether 
the Government, through the seizure of a 
mine or plant, may ignore its own regular 
procedure and force a contract for fore- 
men. 

In the agreement made by Interior 
Secretary J. A. Krug and John L. Lewis 
to end the soft-coal strike, Mr. Krug con- 
sented to abide by decisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board regarding 
mine supervisors. The NLRB, last Feb- 
ruary, certified a United Mine Workers 
unit as the bargaining agent for 136 super- 
visory employes at four mines of Jones 
and Laughlin Steel Corp: Mr. Krug there- 
fore proceeded to negotiate with the union 
on contract terms covering those employes. 
Jones and Laughlin and 122 other coal op- 
erators petitioned for an injunction to 
halt the negotiations. 

The catch was that the NLRB’s certifi- 
cation of the supervisors’ unit still was 
being challenged by Jones and Laughlin 
through the regular NLRB procedure. 
This procedure does not permit a court 
test until after the Board files charges of 
unfair labor practice against the company 
for failure to obey the certification order. 
The procedure had months to go before 
the company could have had its day in 
court. But, once the Government signed 
such a contract with Mr. Lewis, the opera- 
tors contended, the company was deprived 
of its legal right of a court review. 

The practical effect, the operators 
argued, of the Government’s signing a con- 
tract for supervisors is to force the com- 
panies to adopt the same contract before 
getting their mines back from the Govern- 
ment. Thus, a precedent would be estab- 
lished for the entire industry without court 
review of a highly important question. 

Managements and unions in other in- 
dustries also were waiting for the court 
ruling on this coal case to see if the deci- 
sion would affect the general issue of fore- 
men’s unions. Companies in other indus- 
tries also are refusing to abide by NLRB 
certifications of such unions. The question 
eventually is expected to go to the Su- 
preme Court. 

Whatever the outcome of the immediate 
court fight, the operators’ move seems to 
have delayed the return of their mines. 
The suit makes a settlement between the 
operators and Mr. Lewis more difficult 
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LIGHT DUTY... Gece 


Yes, International Light-Duty Trucks are 
all-truck. They are designed as trucks, engi- 
neered and built as trucks. They’re powered 
by the famous International Green Diamond 
engine. They make mo compromise with pas- 
senger car construction. 

A complete line permits International to 
recommend the best light-duty truck for any 
job—best for efficiency, lowest operating cost, 
longest life. 

The name, International, is a warranty 
of truck quality. That name represents more 
than 40 years of truck engineering and 
manufacturing experience. 

And here’s an unusual record: For the last 
15 years more heavy-duty International 


Trucks have served America’s commercial 
truck transport than any other make. 

And here’s an unusual service feature— 
all-truck service supplied by the nation’s 
largest company-owned truck service organ- 
ization, International Branches, and by In- 
ternational Dealers. 

For all-truck performance —International! 
For all-truck service—International ! See your 
nearby Dealer or Branch. 


Motor Truck Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Tune in “Harvest of Stars” Sunday, 2 p.m. 
Eastern Daylight Time, NBC Network 


& 
0 Other International Harvester Products: 
FARM POWER AND EQUIPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL POWER «+ REFRIGERATION 





Dump Truck 


INTERNATIONAL 





Multi-Stop Delivery 





Tractor and Semi-Trailer 
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lh Commercial Financing Plan 
has helped many companies over- 
come the handicap of limited work- 
ing capital and a limited line of 
credit. For example, a letter from 
one user of our plan says: 

“In surveying the progress this com- 
pany has made during the past year, 
it is forcefully evident that this pro- 
gress could not have been possible had 
it not been for the financial assistance 
g.ven us by Commercial Credit .. . at 
a time when other financial institu- 
tions did not choose to be of service.”’ 

Other manufacturers and whole- 
salers have adopted our plan—and 
used it to a total of more than One 
Billion Dollars in the past five years 
—because they find it low in cost, 
more flexible, a greater aid to profit- 
able operation. 

Our plan helps you make more 
money by giving you more money to 
work with . . . under a continuing 
arrangement that lets you plan 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


ahead with confidence. It frees you 
from worries about renewals, calls 
and periodic clean-ups of your loans. 
And it involves no interference with 
your management ... no restrictions 
on your operations. 


What’s more, the low cost of 
Commercial Credit money invites 
investigation and comparison. Let 
us send you our booklet,‘‘A Com- 
parison of Money Costs,” containing 
actual case studies of our Com- 
mercial Financing Plan vs. Time 
Loans. There’s no obligation. Just 
write or telephone the nearest Com- 
mercial Credit office listed below. 





MACHINERY FINANCING 
AT LOW COST 


Use our Machinery and Equipment Pur- 
chase Plan to finance all new or used 
equipment you buy. Small down payments. 
Low rates. Balance spread to let you pay 
out of earnings ... Details on request. 











Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore . 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


COMPANY 


d Surplus $80,000. 


Capital an 


000 





FINANCING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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than ever, and, until they settle, the Gov- 
ernment cannot return the mines without 
risking another strike. 


Basis of Court Fight 
Over Anti-Petrillo Act 


The Government now is to get a court 
determination, through a test case it has 
filed against James C. Petrillo, whether 
Congress can pass a special law a*~ed at 
a single union or a union leadc.. Mr. 
Petrillo, president of the American Feder:. 
tion of Musicians, had ordered a musicians’ 
strike against a Chicago radio station in 
order to obtain a court ruling on the Lea 
Act. This law was intended specifically to 





MR. PETRILLO 
e «a test case for Congress 


curb the activities of Mr. Petrillo in the 
radio industry. 

The test is to come on the issue of 
limited application of the law. Some mem- 
bers of Congress argued that it was un- 
constitutional because it was restricted in 
its application to the one union. The rul- 
ing, therefore, is not expected to have 
much bearing on attempts that may be 
made in the future to draft more general 
bills to curb strike violence and intimida- 
tion. 

The Lea Act’s penalties are a one-year 
term in prison or a fine up to $1,000, or 
both. The provision involved in the Chi- 
cago case prohibits attempts to compel 
radio stations to employ unnecessary per- 
sonnel. Mr. Petrillo had demanded that 
the station hire three musicians as phono- 
graph-record librarians. The station said 
it did not need the extra employes. 

If Mr. Petrillo loses this battle in the 
courts, he is expected to prohibit musicians 
from playing on chain broadcasts. 
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PREVIEW OF THE EPOCHAL 


ITs T MICROWAVE TOWER 
RESEARCH LABORATORY 











Forerunner of Multi-Service Microwave Centers 





“ITs T diditt E- 


To Revolutionize Radio, Television and Communications 


LIKE a giant key, this revolutionary tower of IT&T’s Fed- 
eral Telecommunication Laboratories is rising skyward at 
Nutley, N. J., to open the way for simultaneous micro- 
wave transmission of many different kinds of radio, each 
of which now requires separate facilities. 


First project of its kind ever to be built, this experi- 
mental laboratory foretells future radio, television and 
communications centers combining all microwave services 
in single community towers in the most desirable locations. 


Imagine transmitting 12 FM programs, 6 color tele- 
vision and 4 black-and-white television programs all at 


one time from the same microwave tower! It can be done. 


Not only that, but multiple program broadcasting by 
Pulse Time Modulation, or transmissions to police, trucks 
and trains, as well as long-distance telephony and tele- 
vision, may also be handled at the very same instant. 


Signalling a new era in microwaves this laboratory takes 
its place with such IT&T milestones, as the first commer- 
cial color television station, recently built for Columbia 
Broadcasting System. It is an example of the trail-blaz- 
ing pioneering that has established IT&T’s international 
leadership in communications, radio and television. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 





67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 








To sell anything MEN buy... 





* * 


You don’t have to ring bells and blow 
whistles to get the attention of the 
Popular Mechanics reader. You have it 
as soon as he turns to your page. 


He reads the ads deliberately... with 
a conscious reaction . . . because his pry- 
ing, penetrating mind never stops hunt- 
ing for new facts and ideas he can put 
to use in his daily living. 

Latest readership surveys based on 
current circulation show 3% MILLION of 
these men—a big, more attentive, 
quicker-responding market for any 
man-bought product from shirts to 
shampoo... from ties to tires. 


It pays to put Popular Mechanics on 
your schedule and REaCu THE P.M. 
MIND. 


No, these shirt and tie makers don’t all 
advertise in Popular Mechanics. We think 
they could do so profitably.3% MILLION 
men buy a lot of haberdashery. 
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Neationel! Issues 


Issues in Jackson-Black Dispute: 
Press Appraisal of Effect on Court 


Newspaper editors who commented on 
the incident agreed generally that the Su- 
preme Court had lost dignity as a result of 
the criticism of Justice Hugo L. Black by 
Justice Robert H. Jackson. Many expressed 
the view that Justice Black’s refusal to dis- 
qualify himself from the cases mentioned 
was questionable conduct. Some called for 
the resignation of both Justices, and for a 
rule to settle the issue of when a Justice is 
disqualified to sit in judgment of a case. 

The Jackson statement “effectively ends 
the usefulness of both men upon the su- 
preme bench,” says the New York Herald 
Tribune (Ind.-Rep.) . The paper calls for a 
thorough congressional investigation and 
hopes that “the cure will be drastic.” 

The New York Times (Ind.) charges 
Justice Jackson with “an error in taste” 
and Justice Black with “the worse offense 
of lowering judicial standards.” In the view 
of the Times, “a congressional inquiry 
would not affect the plain issue” that, 
either by the Court or by Congress, Jus- 
tices should be “automatically disqualified” 
in cases personally involving them or ar- 
gued by “persons with whom they have 
had close relationships.” 

Congressional investigation “would be 
derogatory to the dignity of the Court,” in 
the opinion of the Washington (D.C.) Post 
(Ind.), and legislation would be “a threat 
to the independence, at least the status, of 
the Court.” The Post urges adoption by 
the Court of the statute of the new World 
Court, providing for disqualification of a 
member in any particular case on his own 
initiative or that of the president of the 
Court or, in case of disagreement between 
them, by decision of the Court. It further 
advises that Justice Black offer to resign if 
Justice Jackson will do likewise. 

A formal rule to make Justices avoid any 
suspicion of interest in cases they help to 
decide, avers the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
(Ind.-Dem.), is desirable but “will be in- 
adequate so long as most of the present 
membership remains”; namely, “six of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s seven appointees who had either 
close personal association with the late 
President in the development of his legisla- 
tive and administrative program or who 
helped carry out that program as members 
of Congress or as Attorneys General.” 

“The re-establishment of judicial dignity 
and the reaffirmation of our national faith 
must await the reconstitution of the 
Court,” says the Baltimore Sun (Ind.- 
Dem.). This paper asserts that “several of 
our Justices, including especially Mr. Jus- 
tice Black, have welcomed the abandon- 


ment of our traditional values and set 
about the creation of a more joyfully ‘real- 
istic’ body of law.” 

“Black should resign. If he doesn’t, then 
he should be impeached,” declares the 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal (Ind.-Rep.), 
which blames the Court troubles on “the 
Roosevelt policy of appointing men to it 
because of their political and economic 
prejudices rather than judicial ability.” 

The New York Post (Ind.) cites Justice 
Black’s “sterling liberalism and the high 
quality of his judicial decisions” and ac- 
cuses Justice Jackson of “personal pique 














—-Duffy in Baltimore Sun 


BUZZ BOMB FROM NUREMBERG 


and rage at having been passed over 
(some say at Mr. Black’s insistence) for 
the Chief Justiceship.” 

“Whether Mr. Jackson acted out of 
pique . .. is beside the point,” says the 
Newark (N.J.) Evening News (Ind.). 
“The immediate issue concerns Mr. Black.” 
This paper is gratified that the situation 
now is “in the open, subject to correction.” 

“The disease of which this incident is a 
symptom,” says the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant (Rep.), “will not be cured by a 
congressional inquiry, .. . by changing the 
Court’s rules, or by leaving it to Chief Jus- 
tice-designate Vinson’s abilities as an ad- 
ministrator,” but only by “a voluntary re- 
turn on the part of Supreme Court Justices 
to respect for personal and judicial integ- 
rity.” It urges “both participants to this 
fracas quietly and decently to step down 
from the bench they have disgraced.” 
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MANHATTAN — 2 parts superbly ‘3-% 
smooth Kinsey Whiskey...1 part 
sweet Vermouth ...1 dash bitters. 
Add ice, stir (don’t shake). . . strain 
into glass...add cherry ...and settle 
back for one of the finest Manhat- 
tans you ever tasted. (Write us if 
“ we're wrong!) ,ee= sl emenn 
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: 
OLD-FASHIONED—!4 lumpsugar...2 7” \ Ny 

dashes bitters...enough water to ‘. “se % 

cover sugar. Muddle well, add 20z. **” os 
light, mellow Kinsey, ice cube, slice — 


of orange, lemon and a cherry. And 
no fair sneaking an extra drink before 


you serve your guests! 

























KINSE 


Blended Whiskey 
the unhurried whiskey 


for unhurried moments 


Since 1892 
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KINSEY 
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. ae ae i s THE SECRET of Kinsey's in- 
. %* ‘ et . 
; WHISKEY SOUR— juice of 14 lemon... W0? comparable flavor is blend- 
- rd ‘ o ~ 
: ‘» teaspoon powdered sugar or honey i ing know-how—44 years of 
3 ...20z. grand-tasting Kinsey. Add it! If you haven't already 
’ ice and shake, strain into glass. Add discovered this fine, un- 
sodi, decorate with half slice of hurried whiskey, don’t put 
lemon and a cherry. How can you that pleasure off another 


: wai day. Try Kinsey...tonight! 








86.8 Proof « 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 
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The machine that brings new 


these 3 basic business operations 


_RECORDAK 





14 INCREASE the efficiency and decrease the 
cost of these routines, you have to handle them 
with greater speed, with greater accuracy. 


You can do this with Recordak. Recordak is a 
photographic machine. And, as you know, pho- 
tography’s speed and accuracy in handling office 
papers are unequaled. 


See what “going photographic" has done for 
banks—By enabling banks to handle these com- 
mon routines with uncommon speed and accuracy, 
Recordak has made it possible for them to simplify 
bookkeeping . . . to speed check handling, and to 
make substantial savings in operating costs. It has 
also provided new protection against fire, fraud, 
negligence, misfiling. 


See what it has done for railroads, stores, 
industry—In railroading, the beneficial results of 
handling these routines photographically—auto- 
matically—are seen in faster handling of waybill- 
ing... reduced costs... elimination of transcription 
errors ... better information for traffic men. 


In department stores, they are seen in faster 
collections . . . big operational savings .. . fewer 
adjustments . . . customer goodwill. 


In industry, they are seen in speedier recording 
of payrolls, time cards, orders . . . safer methods 
of storing drawings... tremendous saving in space. 


See what Recordak can do for you—You will 
see this quickly in our interesting, new, 36-page 











speed and accuracy to 


commer 


book—“‘50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” It tells 
what Recordak microfilming is... what it does... 
how companies like yours use it . . . and how sur- 
prisingly little it costs. This book is free. Write for it. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


=RECORDRK 


Accounting 


Recordak simplifies procedures — 
enables clerks to accomplish more 


Transferring Information 


With Recordak, photographic accuracy 
and completeness of records are assured 


Record Keeping 


File space can be reduced 98% 
with Recordak 


Mail this coupon for free book 


RECORDAK CORPORATION, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me “50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong,” 
your new book about the photographic machine that 
pioneered the application of modern microfilming to 
business systems. 





Firm 





Street 





City State, 
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the photographic business machine ... basic as the typewriter... adding machine ... duplicating machine 
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HERE ARE THE ADVANTAGES: - 
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e Quickest route to major markets tin 

e Most modern and comprehensive carload aa 
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e Unsurpassed passenger service mo 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF TRANSPORTATION PROGRESS + 1946 
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operation these firms are capable of giving advice on 
the selection and installation of Republic Mechanical 
Rubber Products. Know your nearby Republic Distributor. 
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WE ARE 
PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 
or 
NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
CORPORATION 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 


DIiVtision 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


YOUNGSTOWN 17 - Ons Oo 


REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS ff X LEE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 
YOUNGSTOWN. O Q 4 CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 




















Out of sight... 


but not out of mind .. . the business end of the dredge 
churns and gulps the silt on the river bed. Needing stout 
support from the hoist line, the cutterhead gets it from 
tough, flexible Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope. 


% Here’s rope that will hold its own with shock, 
vibration and fatigue on your heavy-duty equipment. Its 
work capacity, like the dredge’s, originates beneath 
the surface. Patented preforming relieves Yellow Strand’s 
internal stresses, enables its specially-drawn steel wires 

to stay longer on the job. Your sling lifts, also, will 
be more productive if you pair crane ropes with 
patented Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. 
Both rope and slings are easily identified by the 
high-visibility Yellow Strand. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE e BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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2uestion of the Week 


living costs and to a misguided opposition 
within Congress to OPA. 


G. F. Ashby 


Omaha, Neb.; President, Union Pacific Rail- 
road, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


Whether future effectiveness of the Rail- 
way Labor Act has been damaged by the 
President’s negotiation of a wage increase 
above that recommended by the emergency 
board appointed by him in consideration 
—not of settlement, but only of brief 
deferment of pending additional demands 
—will depend entirely upon the extent to 
which any future emergency board may be 
prompted to believe that it cannot depend 
upon the marshaling of public opinion as 
the intended sanction in support of its 
recommendation or to substitute temporiz- 
ing for the prompt and orderly settlement 
contemplated by the Act. 





Elmer E. Milliman 
Detroit, Mich.; President, Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employes (AFL), 
answers: 

There is much misunderstanding. re- 
garding the President’s action on emer- 
gency board reports under Section 10 of 
the Railway Labor Act. 

If a dispute cannot be settled under 
any other provisions of this law, the Presi- 
dent appoints an emergency board. This 
board is authorized to investigate and 
recommend—to report to the President. 
This report is not binding on the employ- 
ers, the employes, or the President. 

If the President does not strictly follow 
the board’s recommendations, he is not 
necessarily setting aside the board’s report. 


However, in the recent cases it is most . 


unfortunate that the President resorted 
to his proposed extreme legislation. Much 
will depend upon what law is enacted and 
its effect upon the Railway Labor Act. 

Even without enactment of such pro- 
posed legislation, in my opinion, the future 
effectiveness of the Railway Labor Act 
will depend upon the following: 

The good faith of railway managements, 
the Railway Brotherhoods and the Na- 
tional Mediation Board in complying with 
this law; the competence of future mem- 
bers of the National Mediation Board and 
their effective and efficient administration 
of this law, which must result in much 
more prompt action in handling disputes, 
and the appointment of really competent 
and unbiased personnel on emergency 
boards and as public members on arbitra- 
tion boards. 

Railway labor organizations and their 
membership insist upon at least parity of 
treatment to that accorded employes in 
other industries. They have not been and 
are not now receiving such treatment. If 
they cannot obtain under the Railway 
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: burglars or a kitten up a tree— 
whatever the emergency we expect a 
police call to bring a squad car on the double. 


A major factor in the dependable per- 
formance of these patrol cars is the Auto-Lite 
electrical system with which many of them 
are equipped. So flawlessly do these electri- 
cal parts function that drivers are often un- 
aware of their existence through a lifetime 
of use. This “taken for granted” service is 
one reason why the majority of America’s 
car makers specify Auto-Lite units as origi- 
na] factory equipment for the cars they build. 
THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


Toronto, Ontario Toledo 1, Ohio 


Spark Plugs * Batteries * Ignition Systems 
Wire & Cable’ Instruments” Sealed Beam Units 
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Even in a small business like mine... 
a Friden Fully Automatic Calculator 

is a MUST. Accurate answers are 
needed when you check invoices, take 


discounts, figure freight costs per item, mark-ups,/ / 


gre Ve 
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compute sales taxes, Bs 





financial statements and \ . 






work miscellaneous addi- 


Do as I did, telephone your local Friden | 


~ 


. “a, 
Agency for a demonstration on your own work.” 





Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC, 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT * SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. * SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Question of the Week 











Labor Act fair and equitable wages and 
working conditions, which the Transporta- 
tion Act provides shall be encouraged, 
they will be compelled to resort to other 
means of obtaining justice and equity. 


A. M. Hartung 
New York, N.Y.; Vice President, Depart- 
ment of Personnel, Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., 


answers: 


President Truman’s action in securing a 
disposition of the railroad wage dispute by 
the payment of 18% cents per hour, or 
21% cents more than the recommendation 
of the emergency board, not only has 
seriously damaged the future effectiveness 
of the Railway Labor Act, but, probably, 
has completed the destruction of the ef- 
fectiveness of the Act. 

In 1941, and again in 1943, President 
Roosevelt insisted upon the disposition of 
the railroad wage disputes on bases in ex- 
cess of those recommended by emergency 
boards appointed by him. His action in 
1941 constituted the first major failure of 
compliance with an emergency board’s 
recommendations, and provided a prece- 
dent for labor leaders to refuse acceptance 
of Wage recommendations with which they 
were not satisfied. Obviously, this weak- 
ened the force of the recommendations of 
such boards, and only firm action in later 
cases could have restored ‘their prestige. 
His action in 1943 served further to lessen 
the effectiveness of recommendations by 
the emergency boards appointed under the 
provisions of the Railway Labor Act, and 
Mr. Truman’s recent action paves the way 
for utter disregard of the reports and 
recommendations of such boards. 


Robert W. Purcell 


Cleveland, Ohio; Vice President and Gen- 
eral Counsel, The Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway Co., 


answers: 

I believe that when railway labor re- 
ceived an award of wages differing from 
that recommended _by the fact-finding 
board the future effectiveness of the Rail- 
way Labor Act was impaired. The ques- 
tion, however, is the extent of the impair- 
ment and on this question there will 
probably be great diversity of opinion. 

My own view is that the damage to 
future effectiveness of the procedures pro- 
vided by the Act is not serious. The 
severe presidential and public criticism 
of the activities of the leaders of the 
nonconforming unions, together. with the 
question, still unsettled, as to whether 
that which labor received was as good as 
that which they would have received under 
the fact finders’ recommendations, rather 
effectively demonstrates the near futility 
of refusal to abide by the recommenda- 
tions of those appointed under the Act. 
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Special Report 


Changes during ‘46 and ‘47 
that will aggravate some 
scarcities, relieve others 


There is going to be more to eat of some 
things, less to eat of others in the year 
ahead. At the same time, some people who 
are plagued by food shortages now will 
find that many things will become more 
abundant for them as the year wears on, 
while other people will tend to eat less 
than they have been eating. 

What is to happen to the food supply 
of U.S. during the next year is an interest- 
ing and complicated thing. Rationing is 
ended for everything except sugar, and is 


2 ~extensive research on a fopic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


MYSTERY IN OUR FOOD SUPPLY: 
SHORTAGES DESPITE HIGH OUTPUT 


Outlook for Record Production of Meat and Wheat, But Less Flour 


unlikely to be restored. This means that 
supplies will not be distributed evenly 
among individuals. At the same time, 
many people who have been scrambling 
hardest for food during the past year will 
turn attention and dollars to buying prod- 
ucts of industry when they come back, and 
will spend less on food. This will leave 
more food for those who can afford both 
the industrial products they want and all 
the food they want. Price, too, is to be a 
factor in determining how much of what 
products will be available. 

Generally, the American food supply for 
the food year beginning July 1 will be 
about as large as in the year just ending. 
If, or when, part of the demand for food 
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falls off, this supply will cover some din- 
ing tables more abundantly than before. 

Grain crops, which are fundamental 
to production of meats and dairy products 
and many other things that figure promi- 
nently in American diets, are to be large 
again this year. 

Wheat is to be harvested in a volume 
of more than a billion bushels for the third 
straight year. However, only 450,000,000 
bushels is to be allotted for U.S. food. That 
compares with food use of 480,000,000 be- 
fore the war and 540,000,000 in the war 
years. 

Bread, thus, is to be scarcer than it has 
been during the past vear. And demand is 
likely to be even heavier than it has been. 
After July there is to be far more bread 
than at present, because present stocks 
were greatly reduced by exports of part of 
the 1945 wheat crop before the 1946 one 
could be harvested. But for the 1946-47 
year as a whole, U.S. bread and pastry eat- 
ers will consume the equivalent of only 145 
pounds of wheat flour apiece, against 157 
in the past year and 153 before the war. 

Corn now has an excellent start and 
probably will yield 3,000,000,000 bushels 
again, barring bad weather or other diffi- 
culties. This could mean somewhat more 
feed for livestock and poultry. Corn meal 
is to remain scarce. So are corn syrup and 
other corn products. 

Other grains will continue about as far 
below demand as they have been. The rice 
crop is to be a record one. But the Army 
probably will require more of it in Japan. 
U.S. rice eaters thus should get an aver- 
age of 5.6 pounds in 1946-47. They ate 5.4 
pounds in this past year and 5.7 pounds 
before the war. The rye crop is to be the 
third smallest in 55 years. Per capita sup- 
plies of rye flour will not exceed 2.4 
pounds, against 2.5 in the year past and 
2.2 in prewar years. 

Meats are to appear in the markets a 
bit more plentifully than in the past year. 
But distribution will be uneven, over 
periods of time, areas and income groups, 
especially if price controls are lifted. The 
worst of the current acute shortage will 
end soon, when Congress decides the ques- 
tion of lifting price controls on livestock, 
and producers and processors release cattle 
for higher prices. Then, autumn slaughter 
will bring still more meat. But in 1947 
meat supplies are to dwindle again, be- 
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Chicago and Northern Illinois 
-eean OUTSTANDING Industrial Center 
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Thurse are some of the factors which make Chica go and Northern Illinois so outstanding industrially. We 


have a staff of experienced industrial engineers prepared to answer any inquiries about the various economic 


resources of this area. Uponrequest and without charge they will make special detailed studies for businesses 


considering expansion or re-location. All inquiries are handled promptly and confidentially. 





Industries locating in Chicago and Northern Illinois have these additional advantages: World Airport © Inland Waterways « 
Food Producing and Processing Center © Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing ¢ Good Labor Relations Record ¢ 2,500,000 
Kilowatts of Power ¢ Tremendous Coal Reserves e Abundant Gas and Oil 








This is the ninth of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential advantages of Chicago and Northern 
Illinois. For more information, communicate with the 
TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ilinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ¢ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ¢ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY e 
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Idea-planned editorial content—that’s what 
makes Household click with 1,900,000 
active women and their families. Always a 
top magazine for small cities and towns— 
Household, with its 150 compelling ideas per 
issue—is now a record-breaker for reader 
results... results that keep cash registers 
jingling and advertisers happy. 

No wonder one advertiser got 62,000 
coupon replies from a back cover ad in 
Household. And scores of others have had 
similar spectacular results. That’s why wide- 
awake advertisers—aware that 35% of the 
national income is in small cities and towns 
—are getting more Household minded. 


HOUSEHOLD 


A MAGAZINE OF ACTION Verena 


FOR SMALL CITIES AND TOWNS 
CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, 
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coming very short in the spring and sum- 
mer. Per capita supplies should be about 
150 pounds for the year, against 145 in 
the past year and 126 in the prewar years. 

Beef and veal supplies will improve this 
autumn, though per capita consumption 
will be less than a year earlier. With feed 
supplies low and cost high, cattle are not 
being fed to such heavy weights. Chops, 
steaks and roasts are to be even harder to 
get in the first half of 1947. For the whole 
1946-47 year, Americans should eat 71 
pounds of beef and veal apiece, against 72 
in the year just ending and 54.8 in prewar. 

Pork supplies, however, will more than 
make up for this drop. Hog slaughter, with 
feed so scarce, will be even heaveir than 
usual this autumn. But this will mean 
that fewer of the pigs born this spring will 
be left for marketing next spring. And the 
1946 autumn crop of baby pigs is to be 
smaller. Thus, pork supplies will drop dur- 
ing 1947, will be far short of demand. The 
prospect for all of the 1946-47 year, how- 
ever, is a per capita supply of 73 pounds. 
This compares with 66 in the year past and 
56.1 before the war. 

Lamb and mutton are to be harder to 
buy. The average American will eat only 
6 pounds in 1946-47, against 7 in the year 
past and 6.7 in prewar years. 

Dairy products, altogether, are to con- 
tinue at near-record levels, though some 
items will remain far below demand unless 
higher prices cut that demand. 

Butter probably will not come out from 
under the counters for a year. Supplies 
now are only 60 per cent of prewar normal. 
Recent and possible future price increases 
could help some. But butter still gets only 
the butterfat left from other uses, and not 
much butterfat is left from other uses these 
days. Americans probably will eat only 
about 10 pounds of butter apiece in the 
year ahead, as against 10.5 in the year past 
and 16.7 before the war. 

Cheese production may continue to 
draw milk away from other uses. U.S. con- 
sumers should get about 6.7 pounds apiece 
in 1946-47, compared with 6.2 pounds this 
past year and 5.5 pounds before the war. 
Even this will not satisfy all demands. 

Fluid milk and cream will continue to 
flow in unprecedented volume. The aver- 
age American is to consume about 455 
pounds in the year ahead. This compares 
with 445 in the year just ending and only 
340 before the war. Some shortages still 
may appear, however. Condensed and 
evaporated milk be even scarcer. 

Poultry prospects, for most of the year 
ahead, are excellent. Production is to fall 
off somewhat, as the low supplies and 
high cost of feed force the culling of flocks, 
but there now are record stocks in cold 
storage. 

Chickens are to be plentiful in the next 
few months, as they have been in the past 
year. Feed problems, however, are cutting 


back commercial broiler production. After 
the turn of the year, chicken meat will be 
much less abundant. For the 12 months, 
per capita supply will be about 23.5 
pounds, against 25 in the year past and 
17.9 before the war. Turkey should be 
even more plentiful than it has been. 

Eggs also are to be abundant till win- 
ter. Then, when production drops, heavy 
reserve stocks will come in handy. For the 
1946-47 year, Americans will eat 360 to 
365 eggs apiece, nearly one a day. They ate 
385 in the past year and 298 before the 
war. One a day is not likely to satisfy all 
demands in the months ahead, particularly 
if shortages of high-protein meats increase 
the egg demands. 

Fish, at least fresh and frozen fish, will 
continue to meet demands. Canned fish 
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will be unchanged—in heavy supply, but 
still below demand. 

Sugar, at least till next spring, will be 
just as scarce as it has been. However, 
more sugar is to come from Puerto Rico, 
Cuba and Hawaii after next March. For 
the whole year, per capita consumption 
should be about 77 pounds, against 73 in 
the past year and 96.5 before the war. 

Fats and oils are going to remain hard 
to find. Heavy exports and low output 
along with heavy demand, tell the story. 

Lard supplies will go up this autumn, 
with seasonally heavier hog slaughter. But 
the hogs won’t be so heavy, with feed 
scarce. So the increase will be less than 
normally expected, and lard will become 
increasingly scarce in 1947. Per capita 
supplies will not exceed 11.5 pounds for 
the year. There were 12 pounds this past 
year and 11 before the war. 

Margarine is to be even harder to buy, 
at a time when butter is shorter. Supplies 
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HOW TO GET SOME 
EXTRA FUN 


OUT OF YOUR VACATION £ 


Start to relax and enjoy yourself on the way to where 
you’re going! For a trip that’s lots of fun—and gets you 
there safely on dependable railroad schedules—make 
Pullman reservations. 
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Beeches 


Your Pullman ticket is your passport to congenial com- 
pany in the lounge car. If there’s anything you want 
enroute, just push a button and enjoy the travel hospi- 
tality for which Pullman is world-famous. 


WHEN YOU GO ON 


Your Pullman space is all your own —in an all-steel, air- 
conditioned car. No worry about weather, roads or 
mountains. For more than 80 years, Pullman’s been the 
safest way of going places fast! 





Your Pullman bed is big and soft and comfortable. 
You’ll sleep like a million dollars. And feel like a million 


when you wake up—with the headstart on your vacation 
that going Pullman gives you! 


YOUR VACATION ; ‘GO PULLMAN SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 


© 1946, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 

















“| get so depressed every time 
| see one of those fences. 


o need to shed tears for this 

baffled burglar. There are still 
plenty of plants that bring joy to 
his heart. To make sure your plant 
isn’t one of them, protect it with 
Cyclone Cha‘n Link Fence. 

You get years of worry-free pro- 
tection with Cyclone. Its heavy 
construction and expert design 
give it the stamina to overcome 
difficult conditions of terrain and 
weather. Posts stay in line. Rails 
won’t buckle. Gates won’t drag. 

Let our factory-trained engineers 


assist you in choosing the best type 
of fence for the job. There’s no 
charge or obligation for their serv- 
ice in planning, or estimating costs. 
You'll find it helpful, too, to have 
our free book, “Your Fence”. 32 
pages of practical data on all types 
of U-S-S Cyclone Fence and other 
property safeguards. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 















Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E 66 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 


It’s full of facts, 











will .be lower and demand higher. And 
housewives will have more and more trou- 
ble finding eooking fats and salad oils. 
Vegetables, on the other hand, will be 
plentiful. Demand for fresh vegetables is 
high, but not above supply at the high 
prices prevailing. Demand, however, is 
outrunning the record supplies of frozen 
vegetables. Unless tin shortages curtail 
canning, the supply of canned vegetables 
will continue large, about 41 to 42 pounds 
per capita, the same as in the past year. 
Prewar was only 31.1 pounds level. 
Potatoes, still in record supply, are to 
come in handy in view of other scarcities. 
Per capita supplies will remain the same 








ON THE HOOK 


as they have been, 130 pounds for the 
year, against 131 before the war. Sweet 
potatoes, however, will be even scarcer 
than they have been, about 20 pounds 
apiece in the year ahead, against 21 in the 
past year and 23.6 before the war. 

Fruit supplies will continue heavy, 
though not enough for all demands. Citrus 
fruits will approximate the record of this 
past year. There will be more apples and 
about as many peaches and pears. In- 
creased supplies of canned fruit and fruit 
juices still will not satisfy demands. With 
more pineapple, apricots, sour cherries and 
applesauce, per capita supplies of canned 
fruit will be nearly 1.5 pounds more than 
the 15.7 pounds per person available this 
year, and two pounds more than before 
the war. Per capita supplies of 12 pounds 
of fruit juices will compare with 11.5 for 
the past year and only 4.1 pounds before 
the war. 

Altogether, the food supply in the year 
ahead is to about equal that of the past 
12 months. Supplies generally will be at 
record levels, far above those of prewar 
years. But so will demand. 
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The Texas Company 





BILITY to produce — that is 
A the magic of America. In- 
dustry proved it during the war 
— can put on a repeat performance 
for eagerly awaited peacetime 
goods. 


Texaco, with an outstanding war 
record of its own, can help speed 
this peacetime production with 
quality lubricants. It offers Ameri- 
can Industries ... 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT 
to serve all your plants, wherever 
located in all 48 States... 


THE BENEFITS of uniformity of 
products and so — uniformity of 
performance... 









PLUS convenient sources of sup- 
ply for lubricants and fuels from 
more than 2300 Texaco wholesale 
supply points... 


PLUS the services of skilled Texaco 
Lubrication Engineers — to co- 
Operate in increasing output, re- 
ducing costs. 


PROOF of performance in similar 
service to thousands of industrial 
organizations all over the U. S. 


“PHONE the nearest of Texaco’s 
more than 2300 wholesale supply 
points or-write to The Texas 


Company, National Sales Divi- 
ston, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, Nu Y. 
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ABOUT U.S.-BRITISH TAX-RELIEF PLAN 


Many American and British individuals 
and companies are going to get relief from 
double taxation. A tax treaty between the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
and Northern Ireland has just been rati- 
fied by the Senate. It will become effec- 
tive after exchange of ratification docu- 
ments. Because of retroactive features, 
some corporations and individuals will be 
able to claim refunds from taxes paid in 
the United States and Britain for the 
year 1945. 

The British-American tax treaty is one in 
a series in which the United States is tak- 
ing the leadership in trying to work out 
reciprocal taxation policies with other 
countries. Since 1939, the U.S. has signed 
tax conventions with Sweden, Canada, 
France, and now the United Kingdom. 
The French agreement has just been re- 
vised, to bring it in line with postwar con- 
ditions, and now is awaiting ratification by 
the two governments. 


How will the U.S.-British tax treaty 
work? 

Double taxation is eliminated, or min- 
imized, by two methods. In some cases, 
an individual or corporation is given a tax 
credit in one country on taxes he has paid 
in the other country. In other cases, each 
country agrees to exempt altogether from 
tax an income on which a tax has been 
paid in the other country. The agreement 
covers income taxes, including surtaxes, 
excess-profit taxes and the British na- 
tional-defense contribution, but not taxes 
levied by State, provincial and municipal 
governments. A separate treaty gives simi- 
lar relief from double taxation on estates 
of deceased persons. 


Who is affected? 

Americans working or just living in Brit- 
ain, and British citizens in the United 
States are affected. Also affected are Amer- 
icans and Britons at home drawing in- 
come from sources in the other country. 
In addition to individual income, the in- 
come of business enterprises with perma- 
nent establishments in both countries will 
benefit from the new tax rules. 


How are taxes on dividends affected? 
Under the agreement, an American who 
receives a dividend from a British firm will 
pay no British surtax on the dividend if he 
is not engaged in business or trade in the 
United Kingdom. Under present jaw, a sur- 
tax is paid. On the other hand, a British in- 
vestor will receive a substantial reduction 
in the U.S. tax that he now is required to 
pay on American dividends. The cut is 
from the present tax of 30 per cent of the 
dividend, to 15 per cent, with the new 
rate being only 5 per cent in the case of 
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certain British corporations receiving divi- 
dends from the U.S. 


What about interest and royalties? 
Interest paid by a British firm to an Amer- 
ican will not be subject to a British tax 
unless the American is engaged in business 
in Britain. Similar exemption is given by 
the U.S. to American interest.payments to 
Britons. 


Neither country will collect a tax on royal- 
ties paid to citizens of the other country for 
use of copyrights, patents, trade-marks and 
motion-picture films. This will benefit such 
groups as authors, song writers, inventors 
and certain corporations. The U.S., how- 
ever, will collect a 15 per cent tax on royal- 
ties paid to British citizens by American 
mines, oil wells, and the like, as well as 
rent payments from U.S. real estate. This 
is a reduction from the present tax of 30 
per cent. Such royalties received by Ameri- 
cans from British sources are exempt from 
the British surtax. 


Are salaries taxed? 

An American who works in Britain for an 
American firm usually does not have to 
pay a British tax on his salary for six 
months. But the British Government can 
tax his salary after six months, or can tax 
it earlier if he plans to stay for a long 
period. The treaty assures exemption from 
British taxation of salaries of Americans 
visiting Britain for less than six months, 
so long as they are paid from home. 
This- applies to entertainers, actors, musi- 
cians and athletes, as well as to business- 
men. Similar exemption is given to Britons 
visiting the U.S. 


Professors and teachers who go from one 
country to the other to teach are exempt 
from taxes on their salaries in the country 
they are visiting for two years. Similarly, 
students and business apprentices will not 
pay taxes on money received from home for 
maintenance and education during the 
period of full-time study or training. 


Also, the British Government does not tax 
the salaries of American citizens who are 
working for the U.S. Government, such as 
embassy employes, and vice versa. Like- 
wise, Government pensions are not taxed 
in the country where they are received. Pri- 
vate pensions and annuities are not taxable 
in the country from which they are paid, 
but can be taxed by the country in which 
the recipient is living. 


When are business firms taxed? 

A business can be taxed on its profits in 
the country where it operates, if it has 
there a permanent establishment, such as a 


branch, management, factory or other fixed 
place of business. Sometimes, however, a 
firm can carry on business deals through an 
agency or purchasing agent in the U.S. or 
Britain without being subject to taxation 
in the country where the deals are handled. 


Special treatment is given business profits 
of shipping and air-transportation firms. 
Profits of these firms registered in one coun- 
try are not taxable by the other country. 


How do the tax credits work? 

The U.S. or Britain, on its tax bill, gives 
a credit based upon the amount of tax paid 
in the other country by a company or in- 
dividual. Actually, this is an extension to 
British tax laws of a principle already fol- 
lowed in the U.S. This principle limits the 
amount of tax deduction allowed as a 
credit for taxes paid in other countries. 
Checkups can be made through exchange 
of tax information by the two govern- 
ments. 


How are capital gains treated? 

A British citizen who ‘s not engaged in 
trade or business in the U.S. does not have 
to pay a tax on gains from sale or exchange 
of capital assets. This provision has been 
criticized on the ground that it gives a 
British trader in capital assets an advan- 
tage over American taxpayers. British laws 
do not levy a tax on capital gains where 
capital transactions are not the major busi- 
ness activity of a taxpayer. 


Who gets refunds? 

In general, any individual or company that 
paid a tax on 1945 income, which would 
not have been required if this treaty were 
in effect, may claim a refund. For U.S. 
taxes, the treaty is retroactive to Jan. 1, 
1945, and for British taxes, to April, 1945. 
Refunds are claimed by taxpayers from the 
government that collected the excess tax. 


How are estate taxes changed? 
Principal changes affecting American estate 
taxes and British estate duties result in giv- 
ing credit to each country for taxes paid on 
estates in the other country. Agreement is 
reached on procedure where both countries 
tax the same estate on the basis of domi- 
cile of the deceased person. Claims for 
refunds must be made within six years 
after a death. 


Does the tax treaty apply to the en- 

tire British Empire? 
At first, the agreement covers only the 
United Kingdom and Northern Ireland. 
But provisions are made for either country 
to extend coverage to its overseas terri- 
tories, colonies, protectorates or mandated 
areas. 
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Finance Week_— 





SPEEDING UP TAX DECISIONS | 


Treasury Plan for Court to Handle Only Appeals on Federal Levies 


Effort to reduce present 
normal lag of eight years 
before a final decision 


Initial steps now are being taken to 
overhaul the Government’s method of 
handling tax disputes. The Treasury, fear- 
ful that the present heavily burdened 
system will bog down under the weight 
of wartime cases now beginning to get 
into the courts, is seeking to streamline 
the trial process. 

A study of proposals to effect this reform 
is to be undertaken by Treasury tax ex- 
perts and a six-man advisory committee 
of outside tax authorities. This study is 
expected to result in a Treasury report 
recommending legislation. 

The problem of delay and confusion in 
tax proceedings is one that has bothered 
litigants, judges and revenue officials for 
years. As matters now stand, it normally 
takes eight or nine years after the tax 
period involved in a given dispute to get 
a final decision from the Supreme Court. 
It is rare for the Supreme Court to step 
into a tax case until there is a conflict 
between two circuit courts of appeals. 
Without Supreme Court action, neither 
the taxpayer nor the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue can be sure of his 
ground. Therefore, they often must seek 
a conflict in order to get a final decision. 

This situation finally became so serious 
that the Supreme Court undertook to find 
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JUDGE TURNER 
Delays and confusion... 
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its own solution. In a 1943 tax decision, the 
high tribunal instructed circuit courts to 
accept the findings of the U. S. Tax Court 
except in cases where there were clear-cut 
mistakes of law. But this rule itself has 
led to confusion. Circuit courts are not 
clear on how far to go in relying on Tax 
Court decisions. Also, there is the difficulty 
that much tax litigation originates in the 
district courts and the Court of Claims, 
and never gets to the Tax Court. 

Now Associate Justice Felix Frank- 
furter, in another tax opinion, calls for 
a legislative solution. To find this solution 
is the job the Treasury has handed its tax 
experts and advisers. 

Proposals. There will be a number of 
ideas for the study group to consider. 
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JUSTICE FRANKFURTER 
» «+ prompted a solution... 


These, among others, will get attention: 

A new appellate court to handle noth- 
ing but tax cases is to be offered as a 
means of reducing and expediting tax 
litigation. This tribunal, known as_ the 
Court of Tax Appeals, would be on the 
same level as the circuit courts of appeals 
and would be set up as virtually the final 
authority on tax questions. Cases usually 
would stop there because of the Supreme 
Court policy against reviewing any tax 
proceedings except those that have pro- 
duced a conflict between circuit courts. 
If circuit courts were out of the picture 
on tax matters, cases would be channeled 
to the Supreme Court only through the 
Court of Tax Appeals, and there could 
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--- to eliminate the patchwork 


be no conflict. Advocates of the plan make 
the additional point that the public would 
have confidence in findings of the new 
court because its judges would be special- 
ists on tax law. 

Broader use of Treasury power is an- 
other proposal to simplify tax procedure. 
This idea is regarded as a supplement to, 
not as a substitute for, the judicial re- 
organization. It is pointed out that under 
its authority to make necessary rules to 
enforce tax laws, the Treasury itself could 
resolve many tax controversies. To make 
this plan effective, it would be necessary 
for the courts to rely more heavily on 
Treasury findings, much as the Supreme 
Court now would have them rely on the 
tax court. This proposal is sponsored by 
Randolph Paul, a member of the advisory 
committee. 

Wider jurisdiction for the Tax Court 
is suggested as a means of narrowing the 
channel of litigation. Congress moved in 
this direction by making the Tax Court 
the sole and final arbiter in cases involving 
Section 722, the excess-profits tax relief 
provision. It is proposed to give this 
tribunal jurisdiction in all refund eases. 
However, this will be opposed on the 
ground that a taxpayer should be able to 
file suit in a district court near his home. 

Revision of the tax laws is widely 
supported. The idea is to replace the 
present patchwork of tax law with re- 
organized and rewritten provisions, which 
will undertake to spell out the answers 
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““Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs”’ 





LAST DAY OF SCHOOL 


Tommy’s school days are ovéf.. . forever. 


Today, there is a strange hush over the class 
room, and eyes that should be on books and les- 
sons keep wandering to the vacant desk... 


Tommy’s desk. 


The tragedy of Tommy is the tragedy of 3,000 
boys and girls of school age who are killed each 
year by automobiles—victims of their own heed- 


lessness and motorists’ carelessness. 


We can...we must...do our part to help save 
che lives of American children. For a child’s irre- 


sponsibility adds to a driver’s responsibility. 


Join the Maryland in its efforts to reduce the 
toll of traffic accidents. Train your children to be 
careful crossing streets. Train yourself to drive 
slowly...alertly...safely at all times. The wheel 


of your car ts a wheel of chance. Handle it with care. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers. 








An Unfailing Habit of Precision! 
Fitting a heater shroud to a manifold which AMERIC AN 


collects gases from two cylinders is a 

PRECISION job. Anything less would mean FY BE BENDING 
a continuous loss of heat energy. @ This is 

a ical PRECISION job at the American @QMPANY, INC. 
Tube Bending Company, Inc. Write for book- j 
let-—E9 Lawrence St., New Haven (11),Conn. PRECISION to Aircraft Standards 

















This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these secu- 
rities for sale, or as an offer to buy or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
securities. The offer of these securities is made only by means of the Prospectus. This 
announcement is published in any State in which it is circulated on behalf of only such 
of the undersigned as may legally offer these securities under the securities laws of such State. 


NEW ISSUES 


The Mead Corporation 


$12,000,000 3% First Mortgage Bonds 
Dated June 1, 1946 Due June 1, 1966 
Price 103% and accrued interest 


* ‘ 
70,000 414% Cumulative Preferred Shares 
(Par Value $100 per Share) 
The 444% Cumulative Preferred Shares are beng offered by the Company 
(subject to certain conditions) to holders of, and in exchange for, its out- 
standing $6 Cumulative Preferred Stock, Series A, and $5.50 Cumulative 
Preferred Stock, Series B. Unexchanged shares may be offered by the 
Underwriters as set forth in the Prospectus. 


101,056 4% Cumulative Second Preferred Shares 
(Par Value $50 per Share) 
The 4% Cumulative Second Preferred Shares are being offered by the 
Company to holders of its Common Shares for subscription at $53 per 
share through the issuance of Subscription Warrants. Unsubscribed shares 
may be offered by the Underwriters as set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announce- 
ment ts circulated from only such of the undersigned as may legally offer these 
securities in compliance with the securities laws of such State. 


Drexet & Co. Harriman Riptey & Co. 
Incorporated ! 
GuoreE, Forcan & Co. G. H. WALKER & Co. 


June 12, 1946. 
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on disputed points. However, this is re-| 
garded as a long-range program and not| 


as a solution of the immediate problem. 

The Dobson rule—as lawyers call the 
Supreme Court instruction to rely on the 
Tax Court—is an effort to get some order 
into tax proceedings. Technically, the Tax 
Court is an administrative rather than a 
judicial agency, and its 16 judges, headed 
by Judge Bolon B. Turner, sit individually 
instead of as a body. Opponents of the 
Dobson rule argue that the Tax Court is 
not set up to bear the broad: burden the 
Supreme Court has placed upon it. 

But the Dobson rule has not reduced the 
volume of tax litigation. The federal courts 
are deciding 1,700 tax cases a year, about 
one out of every five cases handled. Tax 
contests are tedious and complicated. If 
the case load were to increase very much, 
the courts would find themselves swamped. 

Because of high wartime taxes, the 
volume will increase unless steps are taken 
to streamline the process. This load of 
wartime tax disputes is just beginning to 
be felt in the courts. Tax cases are slow 
to get into litigation, because they must 
first be fought out in the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

The Bureau now is handling more than 
500,000 disputes a year. Section 722 alone 
is responsible for 10,000 cases awaiting 
the Bureau’s decision. 

The men who will help the Treasury 
find a way out of this situation are Mr. 
Paul, tax lawyer and former Treasury 
general counsel; Samuel O. Clark, Jr., 
Washington lawyer and former Assistant 
Attorney General; George E. Cleary, New 
York lawyer; Arthur H. Kent, San Fran- 
cisco lawyer; Charles L. B. Lowndes, pro- 
fessor of law at Duke University; and 
Edward S. Reid Detroit lawyer. 


Higher Pay-Roll Tax? 


An increase in the Social Security pay- 
roll tax from 1 to 1144 per cent for both 
employers and workers next January 1 is 
recommended by the House Ways and 
Means Committee. However, approval by 
Congress is questionable. 

The proposed rate boost is for old-age 
and survivors’ benefits. The aggregate pay- 
roll tax would be advanced from 2 to 3 
per cent on the first $3,000 of each em- 
ploye’s compensation, half of this amount 
to be paid by the employer and half by 
the employe. 

Actually, unless Congress takes some 
action, the rate would jump to 5 per cent 
next January 1. This is automatic under 
the law as originally adopted. 

The original law called for a 2 per cent 
aggregate tax, increasing 1 per cent each 
three years until 1949, when it would 
reach 6 per cent. Until now, however, Con- 
gress has frozen the tax at % per cent. This 
time, the Ways and Means Committee 
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IN PITTSBURGH 





It’s in Carnegie Museum, with a hoard 
of other scientific and historical treas- 
ures. Carnegie Institute also houses 
a million-book Library, a world-re- 
nowned Art Gallery, a Music Hall. 
Pittsburghers start researching at 
the Carnegie Institute when they’re 
only about five years old. 


Pittsburgh’s Allegheny 
Taree Observatory tells people 
fiet"| 30] Tl how things are going up 


above. And if you pop 





into Buhl Planetarium at the right time, 


maybe you'll see the star patterns that 











were in the sky in the diplodocus’s time. Bureau of Mines. Several industries do 


‘ impressive work in their own labs. Com- 
If Pittsburgh’s fame as the world’s heavy ; - 
mercial research laboratories of many 


industrial center still obscures your view : : 

ie ae ; kinds work on a fee basis. 
of the city’s facilities for a wide variety 
of research, keep in mind that Mellon If any part of your busi- 
Institute of Industrial 


Research is here. And 


there are two universities 


ness depends upon re- 
search, why not locate in 
Pittsburgh, where re- 


and three colleges whose search facilities are close 


professors frequently are available for at hand? As a service to 


consultation. our city and to you, The 


Government research here ranges from Pittsburgh Press will 


the work done by the local office of the gladly help you with specific informa- 


Department of Commerce to that of the tion. Write to our Research Department. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


In Pittsburgh 
In Daily Circulation 
N 0 in Classified Advertising 
7 In Retail Advertising 
In General Advertising 
in Total Advertising 







oe 


Represented by the 

National Advertising Department, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Offices in Chicago, Detroit, 
Memphis, Philadelphia and San Francisco. 








90,000 SQUARE FEET 


and part of tt Yocere | 
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HERE’S A PLANT made to order for your manu- 
facturing problems! Complete, under-one-roof 
Fetiltties ... from engineering, to automatics, 
through heat treat,threading,grinding, lapping, 
plating, assembly and final inspection. It’s big- 
league industry... located to guarantee a per- 
manent, economical source you can depend 
upon, W e’ve areputation forliking, and lick- 
ing, tough assignments! So, write or *phone 
our Executive Sales office today. 


Chas. C. Layman, President and General Manager 


















AERONAUTICAL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


Plant and General Offices: Washington Court House, 





Ohio 





FABIAN 


Bachrach 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


OF MEN 


The Third Generation of a Famous Family 
of Portrait Photographers 

NEW YORK «© CHICAGO © WASHINGTON 

Bradford Bachrach ¢ Photographer of Women 














COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Common Stock 
No. 45, 10¢ per share 


payable on July 15, 1946, to holders of 
record at the close of business June 20, 1946 





Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 79, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 69, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 58, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on August 15, 1946, to hoiders of 
record at close of business July 20, 1946. 

Dare Parker 
lune 5, 1946 Secretary 


‘Changes of Address 


“Notice of change of address 
should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which 
copies are now being received 
and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 
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24th & N Sts., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 








CUT YOUR OWN 
“@ STENCILS 


FOR MARKING 
SHIPMENTS 


Machines cut: 1/2”, 3/4", 
1”. For details, sample 
stencils, prices, pin this’ 
to business letterhead 
with your name. 
MARSH STENCIL 
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MACHINE CO. 
61 MARSH BLDG. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL., U.S. A. 
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thinks it necessary to boost collections in 
order to protect the reserve fund, now 
about $7,400,000,000. Demands on this 
fund are expected to increase rapidly in 
the years ahead. 

It is estimated that the 3 per cent tax 
would produce total collections of $2,000,- 
000,000, an increase of $650,000,000. The 
Committee recommends that the 3 per 
cent rate be effective the next five years. 

In view of proposals to extend Social 
Security benefits to workers not now cov- 
ered, Congress may decide to freeze the 
present 2 per cent rate for another year 
and undertake the whole overhauling job 
at one time in 1947. Action is unlikely this 
year on extension of the system to addi- 
tional workers. 

Action is expected this year to cover 
veterans under the old-age and survivors’ 
program by giving them coverage credit of 
$160 a month for the time served in the 
armed forces. Legislation for this purpose 
already has been approved by the Senate, 
and the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee appears to favor it 

The House Committee also is studying 
proposals, approved by the Senate, to in- 
crease the maximum federal contribution 
to States for old-age assistance from $20 
to $25 a month. 


. 


Business-Loan Guidance 


Small businessmen needing guidance on 
how and where to get loans: may apply 
hereafter to the Commerce Department’s 
Office of Small Business. This agency, 
headed by Laurence F. Arnold, is to offer 
these services: 

Financial counsel will be available to 
determine whether a loan or something else 
would best answer an applicant’s problem, 
and to suggest credit sources that would 
be available to the applicant. The Com- 
merce Department has no lending author- 
ity of its own. 

Assistance is offered in following the loan 
application through—services like putting 
the applicant in touch with a lender, help- 
ing him make his application, and expedit- 
ing the application. 

Research is to be undertaken into vari- 
ous subjects, including ways to provide a 
freer flow of credit for small business, basic 
problems of business in the different geo- 
graphical areas, the furnishing of informa- 
tion to.businessmen, and needs for busi- 
ness-loan insurance. 


Family-Business Tax 


The federal courts are clamping down 
on the tax advantages claimed by family 
enterprises. Latest indication of this de- 
velopment is found in a U.S. Tax Court 
decision that if the husband is the one who 
actually earns the money, the entire tax 
falls on him even though his wife holds 
title to part of the enterprise. 
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In this case (Werner V. Commissioner) , 
the husband is said to have furnished the 
money to buy a factory and machinery, but 
the title was placed in his wife’s name. She 
hired a manager for her business, but the 
profits went on the books of her husband’s 
company as a credit entry. It was pointed 
out that the husband’s company bought 
the materials and equipment used by the 
factory and purchased the entire output of 
the factory. The wife did not manage or 
control her company. 

The Tax Court upholds the ruling of 
Internal Revenue Commissioner Joseph D. 
Nunan, Jr., that the profits of both the 
husband’s business and the wife’s business 
are taxable to the husband. They are de- 
nied the advantage they would get by split- 
ting the earnings of the two businesses be- 
tween them for tax purposes. 

The tax principles stated by the Court 
are these: 

Use of assets is the controlling factor. 
The Court holds that in this case it was 
the husband’s business that made profit- 
able use of the wife’s factory, and there- 
fore the tax falls on his business. 

Ownership is not enough. It is not dis- 
puted that legal title to the factory was 
held by the wife. Also, it is recognized that 





TAX COLLECTOR NUNAN 
-.. it’s the husband who pays 


the wife made no formal assignment of the 
money or property of her business to her 
husband. But it is held that it was the hus- 
band’s investment and his skill and ex- 
perience that went into the business to pro- 
duce the profit. 

Ordinary business practice is set up as 
a yardstick. The Court holds that if the 
husband had been dealing with a stranger 
he would have reserved for himself a legal 
interest in the profits of the factory. It 
finds no “legitimate business purpose” to 
explain the arrangement. 


JUNE 21, 1946 













Home entertainment plus learning 
The thrill . .. the pleasure . .. the skill of 
sports are relived with amazing reality, brilliance | 
and fidelity of sound with Vicror Animatophone... 
whether in full color or black and white. 


Films are safer with the Victor, because of 
Victor’s Easier Threading, Safety Film Trip, Duo- 
Flexo Pawls and 180° Swing-out Lens Mount. KN OW-H OW; a 
Victor Equipment brings Enter- f 
tainment Plus Learning. 
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Ake hey: ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York (18), 330 W. 42nd St. © Chicago (1), 188 W. Randolph 
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French Faction 
Votes 


Oui! Oui! 


This Bacardi Collins—how is it that 
it was not born in Paris? Such elegance of 
taste, such flavor superior! But the whole world 
is in agreement about that—oui? 
Oui! For where else an aperitif with such 
incomparably subtle richness and bouquet? 
What else but Bacardi could transform any drink 
into something so magnifique? 
Bacardi’s secret 83-year-old 
formula? That’s merely the 
technical explanation. 
You must taste Bacardi 
yourself to understand. 


Should some garcon dare to sabotage your 
drink with a substitute for Bacardi—off 


with him to the Bastille! 
all nations 


a gree _ BA CARDI 


RUM —89 Proof Bacardi Imports, Inc., N.Y. 




















The Hearst Newspapers have 
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always fought for a mighty 


FLEET 


“Whatever is right can be achieved through the irresistible 
power of awakened and informed public opinion. Our 


object, therefore, is not to enquire whether a thing can be 
done, but whether it ought to be done, and if it ought to 
be done, to so exert the forces of publicity that public 
opinion will compel it to be done.” 


In 1910 the Hearst Newspapers urged an 
American Merchant Marine to spare our 
people the humiliation of being taxed by 
the Foreign Shipping Trust. 


In 1922 the Hearst Newspapers gave 
vigorous support to President Harding’s 
efforts to obtain a ship subsidy. 


in 1927 the Hearst Newspapers deplored 
the fact that only 32% of U. S. commerce 
was carried in U. S. bottoms. 


Ih 1928 the Hearst Newspapers wel- 
comed passage of the Jones Bill, which 


QV-RAF AK 


provided $250,000,000 to modernize and 
replace the Shipping Board fleet. 


In 1934 the Hearst Newspapers opposed 
the Secretary of Agriculture’s suggestion 
to “plow under” our shipping. 


In 1936 the Hearst Newspapers con- 
demned the efforts of the Communists to 
drive U. S. shipping from the seas. 


In 1945 the Hearst Newspapers exposed 
Communist efforts to hamstring our 
Atlantic shipping through the medium of 
the longshoremen’s strike. 























THERE’S A 
HEALTHY BABY 


Next Door 


Good health means a lot to Frank 
Pierce... And to the neighbors who 
work with him in the South’s growing 
industries. 

Stimulating recreation in a pleasant 
year-round climate helps to keep 
Frank’s family well and to keep the 
baby ‘‘next door” a healthy baby. 
Skilled doctors and the best of medical 
equipment in clean, modern commu- 
nities insure that workers in the South 
will continue to enjoy excellent health. 


The good health of your employees 
—and their families—will reduce turn- 
over, increase production for your new 
plant. Put it where you know health 
standards are high—in N. C. & St. L. 
territory. 

For confidential reports on indus- 
trial sites write J. A. Senter, General 
Development Agent, Nashville, Tenn. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA 
& ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


On Comparing Pay Increases 

Sir:—Your article, “Rise in Average 
Pay of Workers” (USN, June 7, 1946) 
which says, “Top group that includes coal 
miners and farm hands. Rail employes 
near bottom,” is unfortunately misleading. 

On your percentage basis, farm hands 
have enjoyed the greatest raise in pay, but, 
look where they ‘started from: $430. And 
their total yield today is $1,192. 

Look at your railway conductor with 
a starting point of $3,311 and a total wage 
today of $4,655. And, then, read the sub- 
headline— 

“Rail employes near bottom.” 

Yes sir, being near the bottom on that 
kind of a wage scale is something to make 
the angels weep. 

Hartington, Nebr. E. W. Rossiter, 
President 
Bank of Hartington 


* & & 


A Plan for Settling Labor Strife 

Sir:—What this reader cannot under- 
stand is why the members of both houses 
hang on to labor matters at all, when they 
could have legislated a body into existence 
to take over. 

There are many men in the ranks of 
labor, the public and manufacturing in- 
dustry with tact, capacity, judgment and 
faithfulness who, for the security of, say, 
a 15-year term at $20,000 per annum, 
could administer labor matters in all its 
present and future phases much better 
than Congress. 


Englewood, N. J. ASS: 


* * * 


Taxes Causing Inflation? 

Sir:—Why does not someone tell us the 
real cause of all this inflation? The Gov- 
ernment taxes the workers so much that 
those of us who are organized strike for 
more take-home pay, and get it. 

This wage boost, in addition to federal 
taxes, raises the cost of makin an article 
so high that the manufacturer must either 
get a higher price for it or go out of busi- 
ness. This raises the cost to the whole- 
salers and retailers, who also pay federal 
taxes. 

By the time this article reaches the con- 
sumers, it has paid at least four federal 
taxes. Is it any wonder that the cost of 
living is high, and going higher? 

The answer, obviously, is to reduce the 
cost of Government. 


Butte, Mont. Geo. Henry Extis" 
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Toran isa nerve center of com- 
munications. No state in the 
West, Middle West or South has 
such a density of good paved 
roads—.27 miles of paved roads 
for every square mile of area... 
The principal north-south and 
east-west airlines serve Hoosier 
manufacturers... All main rail- 
way lines east of Chicago, and 
many vital north-south railroads, 
carry Indiana traffic... Indiana 
touches navigable water on both 
north and south... In short, you 
can ship into and out of Indiana 
quickly, efficiently, economically, 
choosing your own method. 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 





* Send for this 
soc FREE BOOKLET 
Indust 7° Get the Facts 





INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS....... DEPT. U-13 
STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING 
SNE 


(MAGINATION ano SERVICE 


HOW YOU GET THE BENEFITS 
beat 





THIS HEAVYWEIGHT’S PUNCH 
HELPS LENGTHEN LIFE! 


That’s an automobile spring in the 
grip of a ten-ton “bad road machine.” 
Over and over again, the machine 
punches down on the spring with 
the weight of a loaded car—imitat- 
ing what would happen on a car 
speeding over the roughest road you 
can imagine. 

Hour after hour, day after day, 
this heavyweight punishes the spring. 
Nor can it soften its punches... a 
sensitive electrical eye keeps watch, 
and automatically regulates the 


machine so that each blow is just 
as strong as the first. 


Our engineers can speed up the 
punches so that the spring goes over 
more big bumps—in days—than it 
would get in years on your car. As 
a result, we can determine which of 
many spring materials and designs 
will last longest. 

Tests like this are part of Chrysler 
Corporation’s “service engineering.” 
Our idea of good car service is to 
eliminate the need for repairs as 
much as possible. This takes pioneer- 
ing research, severe testing—and, 
above all, creative imagination. 


FORCE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Creative imagination brought the 
“bad road machine” into being. And 
it has helped develop Oilite Bearings 
that carry their own Jubrication— 
Superfinish that makes moving parts 
last longer—New-Type Brakes, 
Floating Power and other improve- 
ments that contribute to the low-cost 
maintenance of our cars. 


You'll recognize the influence of 
this practical imagination in the ex- 
ceptional values the new Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars 
offer you. 





@ You'll enjoy Kostelanetz’ ‘Music Millions 
Love’’—Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., EDT. 


Plymouth DODGE DeSoto Ahiysler 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dodge Job-Rated Trucks Oilite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweld Products Mopar Parts & Accessories 
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Mr. Snyder's Unobtrusive Advance to Cabinet .. . Another Step Up 
By John Sullivan... New Use for Mr. Steelman’s Mediatory Talent 


JOHN W. SNYDER, a cautious, 
cheerful St. Louis banker, now is receiv- 
ing the rewards of a deep-seated loyalty 
to a harassed President. Mr. Snyder is the 
new Secretary of the Treasury. He was 
advanced to that post by President Tru- 
man, after a period in which he served 
ruefully, but uncomplainingly, as the 
White House whipping boy. 

As domestic crises succeeded one an- 
other, Mr. Snyder was the President’s most 
constant adviser and intimate companion. 
When there was bungling, Administration 
critics blamed Mr. Snyder for it. News- 
paper commentators and others singled 
him out for censure. The criticism often 
originated in liberal-to-leftward circles. 

Now Mr. Snyder takes over » job that 
affects the purses of everyone. It is for 
him to recommend tax policy to Congress. 
It is for him to manage the national debt. 
His actions and attitudes can profoundly 
influence interest rates and the national 
credit structure. His ideas must be con- 
sidered by the managers of the great 
International Bank and Monetary Fund. 

The public criticism of Mr. Snyder 
hardly jibes with his new appointment. 
Together, they raise questions as to 
just what his part in formulating presi- 
dential economic policy has been and 
just what are the experience and eco- 
nomic philosophies he now brings into 
the Treasury. 

Presidential intimate. President Tru- 
man summoned Mr. Snyder to Washing- 
ton almost immediately after taking the 
oath of office. He made him Federal Loan 
Administrator, and, a few weeks later, 
Director of Reconversion. But Mr. Sny- 
der was more than these titles would imply. 

He saw, and still sees, the President 
several times a day, in conferences on im- 
portant matters attended by numerous 
officials, by themselves to discuss some 
detail of reconversion, or in comfortable 
sessions of lounging and reminiscence. Mr. 
Snyder is the only official in Washington 
who has unchallenged access to Mr. Tru- 
man’s office. He can, if he likes, interrupt 
any conference in which the President is 
engaged. His office has been in the east 
wing of the White House itself, and, in 
the Treasury, he will be hardly any farther 
away. Through it all, he has tried to keep 
himself to the background. His name 
never appears on the presidential calling 
list. 

Strike conferences. White House con- 
ferences involving the great strikes have 
caused much of the criticism of Mr. Sny- 
der. These conferences, those close to the 
situation say, revolved principally about 
officials of the Labor Department. Mr. 
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Snyder was expressly invited by the Pres- 
ident. For the most part he listened to 
what was said and offered few suggestions 
or recommendations. 

Courses of action were proposed bv 
others, not all of them too sensible or too 
well thought out. Sometimes they leaked 
out to the press. Almost invariably, Mr. 
Snyder was blamed, occasionally to the 
accompaniment of disparaging epithets, 
not only publicly, but in the private con- 
versations of officials and interested mem- 
bers of Congress. 


Patience. Mr. Snyder made no com- 
plaint or reply. Friends say his attitude 
was that he had come to Washington to 
help President Truman in any way that 
he was able, and the President’s best 
interests would not be served by _pro- 
longing controversies. He had a _ belief 
that the criticisms were being poured 
upon him in an effort to get him out of 
town. Stubborn, in such situations, Mr. 
Snyder refused to be stampeded back to 
St. Louis. 

The picture of Mr. Snyder as a master 











MR. SNYDER & SENATOR GEORGE 
e-. the nation’s purse strings had a new manager 
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of White House intrigue and chicanery is 
unbelievable on its face, those who know 
the man say. They know him as a friendly, 
ingenuous person, without a taste or a 
capacity for such tactics. In Washington’s 
incessant bureaucratic infighting, he has 
been clearly overmatched. He has hung on 
and gone ahead, by paying no attention 
to the charges against him, and through 
the unbounded confidence that Mr. Tru- 
man places in him. 

Nevertheless, his influence on Mr. Tru- 
man’s strike and price policies must not 
be underrated. Although he said little at 
the conferences on those subjects, he was 
consulted by the President more privately 
at all important turning points. The gen- 
eral nature of his advice is obvious. 

Conservative. Mr. Snyder brings into 
the White House, and the Treasury, the 
conservative attitude of a Midwestern 
banker. 

He believes that labor is simply com- 
pounding its troubles when it demands 
and receives big pay increases at a time 
when inflationary forces are as strong as 
they are today. 

He thinks that the only real solution 
for the inflation problem is volume pro- 
duction that will bring manufactured 
goods more nearly into balance with the 
demand for them. His feeling is that the 
price line must be held securely while 
things are scarce, but that selected in- 
creases in prices, if they will encourage 
production, should be granted. 

He approved the Full Employment bill, 
somewhat guardedly, in congressional 
committee testimony. He called it a neces- 
sary first step, but described the problem 
as “complex” and full employment as a 
goal toward which the country must work 

_ “deliberately.” He did not regard the 
measure as a “deficit spending bill,” ex- 
cept for short periods to provide carefully 
planned public works. He is, in fact, an op- 
ponent of big pump-priming outlays by 
the Government. 

Wartime controls, he feels, should be 
discarded as rapidly as possible. The Gov- 
ernment must “get out of business” and 
trust reconversion to the resourcefulness 
of the businessman, supported by banks 
that are ready to lend him working cap- 
ital. As Director of Reconversion, he was 
responsible for eliminating, shortly after 
the war ended, scores of controls, some 
of which, such as the limitation on build- 
ing, had to be restored. 

Not long ago, he said that free enter- 
prise and the ingenuity of the American 
businessman together formed the greatest 
factor in the postwar world. 

Treasury policy. As Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Snyder is planning nothing 
spectacular. For the time being, at least, 


he will follow the policies set in force by | 


his predecessor, Fred M. Vinson. 
Interest rates probably will be stabilized 
pretty much at their present levels. They 
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cannot be allowed to rise until after the 
Government’s big short-term debt is con- 
verted into long-time obligations. As a 
banker, however, Mr. Snyder feels that 
interest rates should go no lower than they 
now are. 

Regulation W, which requires substan- 
tial down payments on installment pur- 
chases, and limits loans for the same pur- 
pose, is to be kept effective for the present. 

Mr. Snyder can be expected to oppose 
too precipitate a slash in taxes. Like any 
Secretary of the Treasury, he wants to get 
the budget into balance as quickly as pos- 
sible. Senator Walter F. George (Dem.), 
of Georgia, chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, in charge of taxes, is 
likely to agree. 


farmer and county official. But they met | 


annually at the encampments of the Army 
Reserve and both advanced to the rank 
of colonel. Between encampments, there 
sometimes was visiting back and forth. 
During the present war, Mr. Snyder 


served for a period as executive vice pres- | 


ident of the Defense Plant Corp., which 
loaned billions to industry for building of 


war plants, and he worked for the Recon- ‘ 


struction Finance Corp. as head of its St, 


Louis agency. Early in 1944, he became | 


vice president of a big St. Louis bank. 
Government official. Mr. Snyder’s 
service as Federal Loan Administrator was 
too brief to permit of much accomplish- 
ment. As Director of Reconversion, his 
judgment has been challenged and his ca- 





SECRETARY FORRESTAL & MR. SULLIVAN 
.-. merger details were in the works 


What Mr. Snyder’s relationship with the 
International Monetary Fund will be is a 
subject of much curiosity. There has been 
a noticeable coolness between him and 
Harry D. White, this country’s representa- 
tive on the Fund’s board of directors, and 
until recently a high Treasury official. 

Chance meeting. Mr. Snyder arrived 
at his present position of great power and 
influence by a circuitous route. Through a 
long chain of cause and effect, it goes back 
to a chance meeting at a U.S. Army 
artillery school in France during World 
War I. The meeting was between Mr. 
Snyder and Harry S. Truman, both of 
them artillery officers. A friendship was 
struck up then that has never flagged. 

After the war, Mr. Snyder worked in 
several small banks in Missouri and 
Arkansas, and Mr. Truman followed his 
much-publicized career of haberdasher, 


pacity and knowledge of national and 
international economics have been ques- 
tioned. A few decisions had to be reversed 
later, but, generally, he simply followed 
the reconversion plan laid down by his 
predecessor, who, again, was Mr. Vinson. 

His greatest usefulness lay, perhaps, in 
a capacity for straightening out tangles 
that developed among the various surviv- 
ing emergency war agencies, such as the 
Office of Defense Transportation, the Ci- 
vilian Production Administration, the War 
and Navy departments and the Maritime 
Commission. When difficulties developed, 
the interested officials gathered in Mr. 
Snyder’s office, took a look at the common 
problems, and, with Mr. Snyder acting as 
a presiding officer, got their troubles settled. 
Officials of these agencies are bringing 
much pressure to bear for a continuation 
of Mr. Snyder’s Reconversion Office, which 
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was abolished when Mr. Truman named 
him to the Treasury portfolio. 

Summing up Mr. Snyder, Washing- 
ton has come to know him as a quiet, cor- 
dial and reserved official, a man who sin- 
cerely wants to do a big job for the coun- 
try and for his old friend, Harry Truman. 
He has enjoyed his transformation from 
vice president of a Midwestern bank to a 
figure of power in the country. His pride 
in his new appointment is shown by the 
fact that he invited so many old friends 
to see him sworn in that the ceremonies 
had to be moved out of doors. 

Many have remarked that Mr. Snyder’s 
faults, and he would be the last to deny 
that he has them, are simply those of Mr. 
Truman. They are basically alike in their 
origins, their upbringing and their atti- 
tudes and reactions, two old friends sud- 
denly called upon to shoulder terrific re- 
sponsibilities, without all the preparation 
that some of their predecessors enjoyed. 


Next Navy Secretary? 
JOHN L. SULLIVAN is slated sooner or 


later to become Secretary of the Navy, 
and, perhaps, one of the men in charge of 
merging that service with the Army. Mr. 
Sullivan has been named Under Secretary, 
after a year in the department as Assistant 
Secretary. Since December, however, he 
has filled both posts, while the Under Sec- 
retaryship was vacant, and is fully familiar 
with the Navy’s postwar problems. 

Second choice. Mr. Sullivan was Presi- 
dent Truman’s second choice for the post 
he now takes, a fact that bothers him not 
at all. The President’s first selection was 
Edwin W. Pauley, California oilman, Dem- 
ocratic politician and the President’s rep- 
resentative for war reparations. Mr. Tru- 
man’s idea was that Mr. Pauley, a man 
who can act with much decisiveness, would 
prove a force in overriding the objections 
of Navy officers to the Army-Navy merger. 

Many objections to Mr. Pauley’s con- 
firmation were raised. A controversy en- 
sued resulting in the fiery resignation of 
Harold L. Ickes as Secretary of the In- 
terior, after a corrosive criticism of Mr. 
Pauley before a Senate committee. When 
it became obvious the Senate would not 
confirm Mr. Pauley’s nomination, his 
name was withdrawn. 

Merger problems. Mr. Truman’s in- 
sistence on the Army-Navy merger has 
pushed the project further along in the 
meanwhile. Much remains to be done, how- 
ever, in reconciling Army and Navy plans 
for the merger. Mr. Sullivan has been on 
the inside of all such negotiations, and is 
expected to prove helpful in working out 
details. He should prove useful, too, in urg- 
ing consolidation upon Congress. He is ex- 
perienced in testifying before congressional 
committees and is well liked at the Capitol 
for witty good nature, quick answers and 
a knowledge of what he is talking about. 
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Old hand. Mr. Sullivan is, in fact, an 
old hand in Washington. He came into the 
New Deal, from a New Hampshire law 
practice, in 1939 as Assistant Collector of 
Internal Revenue, and, a year later, be- 
came Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
In that post he acted, among other things, 
as congressional liaison man on tax matters. 

In the Navy. Mr. Sullivan was appoint- 
ed Assistant Secretary of the Navy a year 
ago, and, with characteristic thoroughness, 
set about learning his new job. He took off 
for the Pacific battle front at once, a trip 
that took him 21,000 miles by air and 5,000 
by ship. He talked with Navy men from 
top-ranking admirals to seamen, and was 
sworn in on the deck of an aircraft carrier 
not far off the coast of Japan. 

Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Truman. Mr. 
Sullivan is said to have made a hit with 
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DR. STEELMAN 
--.-an end to ruffled feelings? 


President Truman last St. Patrick’s Day, 
at a banquet of the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick. Mr. Truman was “adopted” by 
the organization, and Mr. Sullivan, an 
orator of parts, delivered an address that 
amused and delighted the Chief Executive. 

How soon he will become Secretary of 
the Navy is problematical. Secretary James 
V. Forrestal wants to return to private life, 
and is staying on for the present at the 
President’s insistence. But the shift is to 
come about eventually. 


Arbiter for Reconversion 
JOHN R. STEELMAN, a labor-rela- 


tions expert who has risen rapidly in Presi- 
dent Truman’s estimation, is the new 
Director of Reconversion, replacing Mr. 
Snyder. His job, nominally, is to liquidate 
the Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 


version, but, in informed quarters, there is 
belief that the agency may be continued 
for some months. It still is useful. 

Evolution of an agency. The office is 
what remains of an agency that, under 
James F. Byrnes and Fred M. Vinson, was 
top authority on rationing, allocation of 
materials, prices and the like. Those func- 
tions have virtually disappeared, but an- 
other remains. 

Agencies of the Government continue to 
get in one another’s way in the reconver- 
sion process. There are disputes between 
officials, sometimes involving who has au- 
thority to do what. It is to be Mr. Steel- 
man’s task to resolve such arguments, and 
keep the agencies working together toward 
a common end. 

End of big strikes? Mr. Steelman’s as- 
signment to this job is arousing speculation 
that, with the settlement of the maritime 
dispute, the wave of big, nationally impor- 
tant strikes is at an end, although many 
small strikes remain to complicate the pic- 
ture. In strike situations, he has been the 
President’s principal trouble shooter, and, 
if needed, will continue in that capacity. 

He came into the White House group 
last November as a special assistant to the 
President. Previously, he had acquired a 
considerable reputation for ability to set- 
tle strikes and strike threats. For several 
years he was head of the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Conciliation Service. 

As a presidential assistant, Mr. Steelman 
—to the vexation of some officials of the 
Labor Department—was a highly promi- 
nent figure in all the big strikes. Through 
years of close association, he is on first- 
name terms with most of the nation’s in- 
dustrial executives and labor-union leaders. 

He had dealt with John L. Lewis on 
numerous previous occasions. And, al- 
though the coal-strike settlement was 
worked out by Interior Secretary Julius A. 
Krug, Mr. Steelman’s hand could be seen 
in it. In the railroad tie-up, he negotiated 
with the heads of the striking trainmen 
and engineers. One telephone conversation 
was notable for an assurance by him that 
there would be no prosecution under the 
Smith-Connally Act, if the strike were 
postponed and subsequently reinstated. 

Relieved feelings. Mr. Steelman’s as- 
signment to new work is expected to soothe 
the ruffled feelings of the Labor Depart- 
ment group. These officials have felt that 
they, not Mr. Steelman, should be the 
Government’s principal instrumentality in 
dealing with strikes. They have disliked, 
too, recurring reports that Mr. Steelman 
would be appointed Secretary of Labor, 
replacing Lewis B. Schwellenbach. Such a 
move, however, may still be in the making. 

In any event, Mr. Truman, by putting 
such close personal associates as Mr. Steel- 
man in key positions, se*ms determined to 
keep a tight hold on labor and economic 
developments. 
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FELT & TARRANT MFG-CO> 


1735 NORTH PAULINA STREET 


CHICAGO. u.S.A- 


Compiemeler is ge 


National Bureau of standards 
Connecticut Ave. at Van Ness» N. We 
washingtons De Ceo 





Dear Sirs: 


As the agency charged with maintaining the standards of 
measurement for the nation, perhaps you can settle 2 matter which 


seems to fall under your jurisdiction. 


Briefly> the problem is this: among our natural life exists 
a species of geometrid caterpillar commonly called the *measuring we 
worm" --& name owed to its singular manner of Locomotion. \ 


Further s the pelief is widely neld that whenever this creature 
* arches and subsequently straigntens its body, it measures off ' - 
exactly one inch. 


Were the measuring worm ever to be popularly adopted a5 a means ‘ 
of computation, serious consequences might ensue- Because field \ 
studies indicate that the aistance frequently ranges from 0.927 inch \ 
(which, you are aware, iS 4 spanish "pulgada" ) to as much as 1.41 
gnchesS, °F a Chinese wt tsun." This yariation could throw off puilding 
Lots, aress Lengths, automobile plueprints, etce, etce 


We raise the question not in the spirit of aiscrediting folk-lore, 
put pecause we hate to see anybody led astray by inaccurate figures. : 
We make Comptometer aading-caLculating machines, you Sees expressly 
for the purpose of supplying accuraté figures» objectively interpreted, 
to pusiness and jndustrys 


Is all this, gentlemen, to be aetermined by a mere worm? 


Very truly yours, 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO- 


RJK:MS 





Pp. S- Three specimens attached. 





M.W. AYER & SOW 


Wr 
Jur 





| Plus and Minus 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Irene] of American Business 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


In the all-important showdown just ahead over price control,.... 
Congress will decide to trim OPA to a shadow of its former self. 
A veto almost surely will follow, accompanied by a White House request to 
i extend price-control powers unchanged for six to 12 months. 
Possibilities after that are these: 
1. Veto will be overridden, which is less than a 50-50 prospect. 
2. Price control will die July 1. Possible but not probable. 
3. Simple extension of present powers will be voted. This is possible. 
4. A "quickie" bill, giving some powers, but probably by-passing authority 
of Chester Bowles in some way, will be approved. Here may be the answer. 
Some dramatic moves and fast footwork are just ahead. 











This much seems to be a reasonable prospect: 

Control of prices, in some modified form, will go on after Julv l. 

Rent control will continue little changed for another year. 

Subsidy payments will be reduced, but continued on some products. 

A decontrol formula will be written into any extended price law. 

Aside from that, the exact character of price control after July 1 is very 
uncertain; is tied up with a parliamentary situation that cannot be figured out 
with any assurance of accuracy. Veto is going to tangle things up. That veto 
could anger Congress and produce a reaction in favor of overriding. It did not 
do that, however, when the Case bill was put to a test after veto. 














If Congress does not override a veto, but does extend price control..... 
Meat and dairy products probably wili remain under some degree of control. 
Oil and oil products may come out from under control. It's uncertain.. 
Maximum-average-price regulation almost surely will end July l. 
Dealer discounts very probably will be restored to prewar normal. 
Profit guarantees, if written into law, will be simple in form; will give 
some leeway for adjusting prices upward more easily, in line with cost rises. 
There is much fear in Congress that end of price control will bring 
Strong political kickbacks in November. Mr. Truman will play on this fear and 
may get more in that way than he will be given in the bill that goes to him at first. 
Only time can tell how this one is going to work out. 

















When it comes to subsidies, outlook is this: 
Copper, lead, zine will get $100,000,000 in price subsidies. 
Rubber subsidy of $31,000,000 seems assured. 
\ 0il subsidy of $50,000,000 for small wells is very probable. 
Flour subsidy comparable to the 1946 subsidy is likely. 
Coffee subsidy will end and prices will rise about 5 cents. 
Meat and dairy-product subsidies will be cut, but may not be ended despite 
present attitude of Congress. This is one of the issues up in the air. 














Price rise in second half, 1946, is going to be quite sharp. 

If price control ends, prices may rise as much as 20 per cent. 

If price control is continued, modified, prices may rise 10 to 15 per cent 
in the next six months. If food prices are turned loose, the rise could be more. 

If price control stays as is, a 5 to 10 per cent rise is probable. 











(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Congress is unlikely, in an election year, to turn prices loose with the 
pressure of demand, in relation to supply, as great as it still is. 


The idea that masses of U. S. people have big wartime savings out of which 
they can buy all kinds of industrial products with cash now is being exploded. 

First postwar sampling of people's savings, their Government bonds, savings 
accounts, checking accounts, shows this..... 

Lowest 30 per cent of U. S. families have no measurable liquid savings. 

Next 10 per cent hold only $810,000,000 out of $81,000,000,000 for all. 

Next 20 per cent hold $4,860,000,000 in $200 to $650 amounts. 

Twenty per cent above that, with $650 to $1,800 in liquid savings, hold a 
total of $12,960,000,000. Those are in the top 40 per cent of families. 

Next 10 per cent hold $13,770,000,000 in $1,800 to $3,400 amounts. 

Top 10 per cent, with savings above $3,400, hold $48,600,000,000. 

What that means is this: The lower 50 per cent of families with savings hold 
only 3 per cent of total savings. The top 10 per cent have 60 per cent of the 




















_savings. The middle 40 per cent hold 37 per cent of total savings. 
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These are conclusions drawn by a sampling study made on a nation-wide basis 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the Federal Reserve Board. Study 
shows that the great bulk of people do not have large liquid savings to spend. 
Savings, instead, are quite concentrated in hands of relatively few families who 
have saved relatively large amounts and are less likely to spend savings. 


The way savings are distributed, these conclusions seem warranted: 

So-called backlog of demand for goods may be smaller than expected. 

Current income of workers, rather than savings, must support demand for-the 
goods that industry soon will be turning out in great volume. 

Income in the period just ahead will be big enough to absorb production. 

Any setback, however, when it does come, carrying with it a reduction in ~- 
income, may be sharper than had seemed probable; may be less cushioned. 

Investment or speculation may tend to attract savings, rather than any 
broad spending on goods for current use, because savings largely are in hands of 
people with current income large enough to cover most wants. 

Consumer credit will need to underwrite many durable-goods purchases. 

















When it comes to planned use of wartime savings, study found this: 

Most savers of all classes intend to hold, not to spend, their savings. 

Auto purchases in 1946 are planned by only 8 per cent of families. 

House construction in 1946 is planned by 6 per cent of families. 

Other durable-goods purchases are intended by 22 per cent. 

Altogether, 16,100,000 to 22,600,000 families with savings intend to 
spend $20,200,000,000 to $27,900,000,000 in 1946 out of savings and from current 
income to buy durable goods and houses. There aren't durable goods to be had 
in that volume this year, which is another indication of a big 1947. 

We give you more of this whole story on page 19. 











Pay-roll tax probably will be frozen at 1 per cent each on employer and on 
employe for 1947, despite house recommendation of an increase to 1.5 per cent. 
General tax revision will go over until after elections, or till 1947. 








Period ahead will be one of many small strikes, not of big strikes. 

Little strikes will cause trouble, but will not tie the country into knots. 

Big strikes may start again in August, but might be put off until later. 

Next real strike wave probably is related to rapidity of price rises and to 
what labor leaders will think a safe time to venture again. That might not be 
until after the November elections. Next year may be a big strike year. 

Production almost certainly will be humming within 30 to 60 days. Things 
are set now to move ahead, barring some unforeseen difficulty. 
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Farm Journat takes the bee-line to America’s most salubrious source of solid 
sales—the top half counties where most of our farm income is coneentrated. 
That’s where more than 80% of Farm JourNAw’s 2% million circulation can 
make your own hive thrive. And an,extra bit of honey—Farm JouRNAL has | 
500,000 more subscribers than any other rural magazine . . . and these, too, 


are right where the money is. 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher - PHILADELPHIA 5 











Most businesses and individuals find 


greater tax advantages 


in Pennsylvania 





TOTAL STATE, LOCAL AND WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION TAXES 


(After the pending law goes into effect, exempting manufacturing corporations from capital stock 
taxes on capital invested in and actually employed in manufacturing operations in Pennsylvania.) 





Total Taxes 


Total Taxes 
State ‘'"B’”’ 


Total Taxes 
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A domestic manufacturing corporation 
doing all its business and having all its 
property in Pennsylvania. 








A domestic manufacturing corporation 
doing business in and out of Pennsyl- 
vania but with most of its business and 
property here. 
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A foreign manufacturing corporation 
doing business in and out of Pennsy]l- 
vania, with most of its property in 
Pennsylvania. 
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A foreign manufacturing corporation 
doing business in and out of Pennsyl- 
vania, with some property in Pennsy]- 
vania. 
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Adomestic mercantile corporation doing 
all its business in Pennsylvania. 
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This chart is based on figures for actual corporations, and the States compared are the principal northeastern industrial states. 


PENNSYLVANIA has no personal income tax and no 


State sales tax. 


The local Governments do not impose taxes on 


tangible personal property. 


Epwarp MartTIN 


There is no State tax on either tangible or intan- 
gible personal property in the hands of individuals. 

There are provisions for carry-back and carry- 
forward of corporate losses for purposes of State 
corporate income tax calculations, which result in 
an effective average method of determining taxable 
income. There is a law on the statute books (which 
goes into effect on the first day of the first year 
after the cessation of hostilities is declared) which 
exempts manufacturing corporations from capital 
stock taxes on capital invested in and actually 
employed in manufacturing operations. 

Pennsylvania has a low level of local taxation and 
the combined State and local taxes therefore give 


Pennsylvania corporations a favorable tax position 
in comparison with those of neighboring industrial 
States. On a per capita basis, combined State and 
local taxes are lower in Pennsylvania than in any 
of the other five principal manufacturing States in 
the northeast. 

Beside this favorable tax position, in Pennsylvania 
a corporation enjoys the advantages of rich natural 
resources; plentiful, low-priced fuel and power; 
great transportation systems; more skilled labor 
than in any other State; a location in the center of 
the biggest markets in the nation; a_ business-like 
management of State affairs; and a sympathetic 
attitude toward business enterprise. 

Representatives of the State Department of Com. 
merce, Harrisburg, will be glad to help you find 
proper.locations for any plant or branch you desire 
to locate in this State. 
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PRESIDENT, SIX SENATORS AND ClO 
ANALY ZE THE CASE BILL 





An attempt by Congress to limit the power 
of labor unions—through passage of the Case 
bill—has been killed by President Truman. 
Mr. Truman found the bill objectionable and 
vetoed it. Congress then failed in an attempt 
to override the veto when the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by a vote of 255 to 135, fell 
five votes short of the required two-thirds 
majority. 

Mr. Truman told Congress in a veto message 
why he could not approve the bill. His objec- 
tions in some respects were similar to objections 
addressed to him in a letter by President Philip 
Murray of the CIO. The viewpoints of Mr. 
Truman and Mr. Murray contrasted sharply 





with arguments for signing the bill that were 
set forth by a half dozen Senators who fought 
for passage of the legislation. These Senators, 
who outlined their views in a statement reply- 
ing to Mr. Murray, were Senators Ball (Rep.), 
of Minnesota; Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia; Ellen- 
der (Dem.), of Louisiana; Hatch (Dem.), of 
New Mexico; Smith (Rep.), of New Jersey; 
and Taft (Rep.), of Ohio. 

Taken together, the viewpoints of Mr. Tru- 
man, the CIO and the Senators provide a clear 
outline of the reasoning for and against the 
Case bill. Parallel passages from the analyses 
of the bill made by President Truman, the 
CIO and the Senators, are printed here. 








SECTION 3—PUBLIC POLICY 
This section made it unlawful for workers to strike during a 
60-day cooling-off period, after the Government, through a 
Federal Mediation Board, had stepped in as a mediator, or 60 
days after a written request for a collective-bargaining confer- 
ence had been made by one of the parties to the dispute, 
whichever is earlier. 


Mr. Truman: Although Section 3 is ostensibly de- 
signed to insure that the parties will attempt to reach a 
peaceful settlement, making a strike unnecessary, I feel 
that it would, in practice, tend to increase the number of 
strikes . . . I foresee that some unions might choose to 
strike before the Mediation Board had had an opportunity 
to determine whether it should enter into a certain case— 
an action not prohibited in the proposed statute. Although 
the purpose of the provision is to eliminate the so-called 
“quickie” strike, its effect might be to encourage unions 
to resort to such strikes. 

If an employer violates the prohibitions of this section, 
he is merely guilty of an unfair labor practice. He may 
only be ordered by the National Labor Relations Board 
to cease and desist and to pay any back pay due. An em- 
ploye, on the other hand, may suffer a far greater penalty. 
By Section 3(d), he loses his very status as an employe. 
That means that the employer, without offering any fur- 
ther reason, may refuse to reinstate him. The penalties 
are inequitable ... 

Not one of the major disputes which have caused such 


great public concern during the past months would have - 


been affected in any way by this bill had it been law at 
the time. 

The railroad strike would not have been covered 
by the bill at all. And the coal, steel and automobile 
strikes were certainly not caused by an_ insufficient 
lapse of time between the unions’ request for confer- 
ences and the calling of a strike. Each of these 
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strikes would have had the full sanction of the bill. 

CIO: At the outset, let us ask ourselves a simple ques- 
tion. Would any of the recent strikes have been prevented 
or shortened for a single day had this provision been in 
effect prior to those strikes? Is it true that this provision 
will promote industrial peace? The answer is- “No.” 

Every recent labor dispute has involved negotiations for 
far more than the proposed 60-day period. In the steel 
strike the union’s initial proposals were made in Septem- 
ber, 1945, and the strike commenced on January 21, 
1946. Far more than 60 days intervened between the 
initial presentation of union demands and the official 
calling of a strike in the General Motors situation, in the 
electrical industry, and in all the others. It has not been 
the absence of delay which has caused the strikes. Basically 
the cause has been that workers have asked for wage’ 
adjustments consonant with postwar living costs and the 
nation’s productive ability, and the employers have been 
reluctant to make any concessions out of their current 
high profit levels. A 60-day delay contributes nothing to 
the solution of that problem. 

This section, far from leading to industrial peace, would 
in fact promote strikes . . . In the first place, it says to 
every employer who is engaged in a labor dispute that a 
strike is a federally approved method of resolving it. It is 
a dangerous invitation to strike after the exhaustion of the 
waiting period even when a strike might be premature or 
even inappropriate. Union leaders seeking delay for 
amicable discussion may find themselves overruled by a 
membership which has been told by the Government 
that 60 days is the appropriate duration of the collective- 
bargaining procedure. In short, this legislation will in- 
evitably produce the impression that a strike is a federally 
created privilege to be automatically enjoyed by all 
workers at the price of waiting 60 days. 

The employer, on the other hand, finds himself, under 
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this legislation, free of any strike pressure for a period of two 
months ... If an antilabor employer, under this provision, 
can create an impasse and force the employes to strike, he 
is free to discharge all of the strikers with impunity. Since 
the employes thus discharged not only lose their reinstatement 
rights to choose a bargaining representative, the employer could 
destroy the union overnight by provoking it into a premature 
strike. 

The Senators: The CIO analysis of Section 3 shows clearly 
that the CIO is opposed to any restrictions on the right of 
unions to conduct a strike in any industry at any time and in 
furtherance of any demands they see fit to make. Fundamentally, 
the opposition is to federal conciliation and mediation, and the 
CIO submits as the alternative the doctrine that the pro- 
visions of collective-bargaining agreements should be determined 
by a test of economic power between the union and the em- 
ployer... 

To support the thesis that a no-strike period during which 
the parties to a labor dispute must resort to mediation will not 
prevent strikes, but will merely aid and abet employers reluctant 
to concede the demands of the unions, the CIO makes two 
contentions. 

In the first place, they argue that the provision for a media- 
tion period will encourage strikes by producing the “impression 
that a strike is a federally created privilege to be automatically 
enjoyed by all workers at the price of waiting 60 days.” That 
assertion is mere sophistry. 

The Clayton Act, the Norris-La Guardia Act, and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, all specifically recognize and safe- 
guard the right to strike. The CIO might, with equal logic, 
argue that the provisions of those acts, preserving the right to 
strike, are an incitement to strikes. 

The CIO in its analysis clearly demonstrates that usually 
strikes are not spontaneous eruptions by the employes, but are 
planned and controlled activities instituted and directed by the 
labor unions. 

The second contention made is that Section 3 would cause 
strikes because it invites the employer to provoke a strike in 
order to smash the union . . . That argument overlooks specific 
provisions in the measure. In the first place, the statute requires 
the employer, during the no-strike period, to maintain the rates 
of pay, hours and working conditions which existed immediately 
prior to the time the dispute arose, except in regard to changes 
agreed upon in writing with the employes or their representa- 
tives. The employer’s failure to perform that duty is made an 
infair labor practice ... and the National Labor Relations 
Board specifically is authorized to utilize the powers granted 
to it by that statute to prevent and restrain such practices .. . 

Obviously Section 3 is adequately drafted to protect employes 
and unions during the no-strike period and to insure that em- 
ployers negotiate in good faith during that period. 

A strike is an unmistakable symptom that collective bar- 
gaining has failed. By creating adequate mediation machinery 
to make sure that all efforts to resolve labor disputes by nego- 
tiation, compromise, and arbitration are exhausted, H. R. 4908 
[the Case bill] attempts to eliminate the necessity for strikes. 


SECTION 6—EMERGENCY COMMISSIONS 


Under this section, the President was authorized to appoint an emer- 
gency fact-finding commission to investigate labor disputes threaten- 
ing a substantial interruption of an essential public utility service. The 
commission was required to report within 30 days. During this 30-day 
period, unions involved would be required to remain from striking. 

Mr. Truman: Much of the discussion with reference to 
Section 3 is: applicable here. It is difficult to understand why 
the Congress has applied the fact-finding principle to public 
utilities, but has omitted it entirely in other industries of equal 
importance. 

CIO: Under this provision, public utilities’ employes would 
be subject to the same 60-day limitation in exercising their 
right to strike as would be applicable to all employes under 
Section 3. In addition, the public utilities’ workers would 
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be burdened with an additional cooling-off period of 35 days, 

That, however, is not the whole picture. There is no time limit 
on the Board’s request for such a commission; there is no time 
limit on the President’s appointment of such a commission . . , 
If the utilities workers at the end of the 60-day period exercise 
their right to strike, they may be faced with a presidential ap- 
pointment of a commission, a day, two days, a week, or a 
month thereafter. When that action takes place they are called 
upon to undo their strike organization. 

These utilities workers are placed in a position of calling a 
strike at any time, only at the risk of being forced to terminate 
their strike at any time, depending upon the whim of the Board 
and the President. In practical effect, the result is not a 60-day 
cooling-off period, or a 90-day cooling-off period, but an in- 
definite cooling-off period at the will of the President. 

The result in this, as in all other proposed prohibitions on 
the right to strike, is simply that the Government steps in to 
protect the employer in any position the employer wishes to 
take, however unreasonable, in the negotiations. 

Senators: The general counsel for the CIO criticizes this 
provision for the same reasons he objects to those contained in 
Section 3. However, in connection with Section 6 he makes the 
interesting observation that “the result in this, as in all other 
proposed prohibitions on the right to strike, is simply that the 
Government steps in to protect the employer in any position 
the employer wishes to take, however unreasonable, in the 
negotiation.” 

That assertion is completely unsupported by the history of 
the various disputes which recently have been submitted to 
fact-finding panels appointed by the Government . . . In the 
oil, rubber, and automobile situations, the reports of those 
agencies indicate that they performed their functions without 
prejudice against unions or employes. It is a matter of record 
that in the recent railway dispute, while the majority of the 
railroad operators and the unions were perfectly willing to ac- 
cept the recommendations of the President’s fact-finding panel, 
two powerful unions flatly refused to acquiesce, and crippled 
the economy of the nation until the President went to the 
country. 

In the light of recent activities, it would be blindness not to 
recognize that nation-wide unions operating in the public utili- 
ties field have it within their power to starve the country into 
submission in order to further any demands which they see fit 
to make. The proposal in Section 6. . is reasonably designed 
to protect the public welfare, and is not, as the CIO says, de- 
signed to place the Government on the side of the employer. . . 

It is well established that an employer who elects to invest 
his capital and efforts in the conduct of a public utility accepts 
governmental control and restrictions necessary to insure the 
public an adequate and continuous supply of the essential goods 
or services he sells. Certainly it cannot be argued that the 
worker who elects and accepts employment in that field does 
not owe to the public an analogous duty to perform his services 
subject to the same fundamental public necessities. 


SECTION 7—INTERFERENCE WITH TRADE 


This section sought to prohibit interference with interstate commerce 
by robbery or extortion by amendment of the so-called Anti-Racketeer- 
ing Act. It would have applied to union representatives and employes. 
Mr. Truman: On its face, this section does no more than 

prohibit all persons, whether union representatives or employes 
or others, ‘from interfering with interstate commerce by rob- 
bery and extortion. 

I am in full accord with the objectives which the Congress 
here had in mind. 

However, it has been suggested that some question may arise 
from the fact that Section 7 omits from the original act the 
provision that it was not to be construed so as to “impair, 
diminish, or in any manner affect the rights of bona fide labor 
organizations in lawfully carrying out the legitimate objects 
thereof.” 

It should be made clear in express terms that Section 7 does 
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not make it a felony to strike and picket peacefully, and to take 
other legitimate and peaceful concerted action. 

CIO: Section 7 simply proposes that these provisions to pro- 
tect the legitimate activities of labor organizations be dropped 
from the bill. [These are the provisions referred to above by 
President Truman in his comment on Section 7]. . . The pur- 
pose of this attempt to expose unions to the sanctions of the 
Anti-Racketeering Act is not obscure . . . By eliminating the 
protection of labor organizations from the bill, a new avenue is 
opened for the harassment of those organizations. The Act 
makes it a felony for anyone to obtain the property of another 
by “actual or threatened force, violence or fear of injury” to 
persons or property. Those who have had occasion to familiar- 
ize themselves with the decisions of the courts on labor prob- 
lems, particularly the courts operating in the heyday of the 
labor injunction, are aware of the kind of interpretation that 
has been given to words of this type in connection with labor 
disputes. 

Senators: The CIO's chief criticism is that the statute, as 
enacted, does not specifically exempt from its scope union ac- 
tivities, and thereby implies that customary and legitimate 
union activities may fall within the prohibitions of the enact- 
ment. 

The statute, as amended, is designed to prevent robbery or 
extortion by means of violence or threats. It specifically provides 
that nothing therein shall be construed to repeal, modify, or 
affect Sections 6 or 20 of the Clayton Act, the Norris-La Guardia 
Act, the Railway Labor Act or the National Labor Relations 
Act. It is apparent, therefore, that it is not intended to apply 
to legitimate union activities. The CIO’s fears that the Anti- 
Racketeering Act, as amended, may be utilized by antilabor 
courts to prevent legitimate strike action in furtherance of wage 
demands, as groundless. Its analysis fails to consider the pro- 
vision just mentioned. 

The amendment contained in Section 7 is necessary, because 
. .. the Supreme Court ruled that the statute as previously 
written did not condemn the use of threats and violence by a 
union in order to compel employers to make stand-by payments 
to union members under threats of violence and assault. 


SECTION 8—RESTRICTIONS ON PAYMENTS TO UNIONS 


Employers, under this section, were prohibited from contributing to 
welfare funds that were to be administered solely by unions, and 
unions were prohibited from receiving such contributions. Also, welfare 
funds established by unions were to be restricted to certain specific 
uses. 

Mr. Truman: Welfare funds supported by employers and 
administered by unions are no novelty. I believe it is inadvisable 
to remove such a question as this from the scope of collective 
bargaining between employer and employe. This section does 
more than require that there be joint control of such funds. It 
specifically limits the uses to which the monies deposited in 
such funds may be put. 

This whole subject needs long and careful study. To write 
into the permanent law the program for workers’ welfare funds 
without a study by any committee of the Congress is, in my 
opinion, at least improvident. This particular provision was 
prepared and presented because of one of the items of con- 
troversy in the recent coal strike. I feel that this is altogether 
too important and too complicated a question to be disposed 
of hastily. 

CIO: This section bears a close link to the Smith-Connally 
Act. Just as that Act was passed to rescue the coal operators 
on an earlier occasion, so this curious section was designed to 
come to their rescue today. But the impact of legislation can 
rarely be confined to a particular situation. The Smith-Connally 
Act had a disasterous effect upon labor relations in this 
country. The effect of the present provision will also be ex- 
tremely injurious to free collective bargaining and to labor 
relations ... 

Note, it is perfectly permissible under this law to pay indi- 
viduals any amount in the form of wages which the union ob- 
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tains for them. However, if the same amoun. ~! :1oney is paid 
directly to the labor organization a criminal ofiense has been 
committed. 

Section 8 . . . is inconsistent both with free enterprise and 
with free collective bargaining. It ignores the fact that there 
are many varied types of employer-supported welfare funds... 
These funds are part of the evolving pattern in industrial 
relations ... 

No hearings were ever held on this proposal. The immaturity 
of the proposal itself demonstrates this fact. It is purely and 
simply a legislative act of spite, which, if it is permitted to 
stand, will necessarily undermine the established collective- 
bargaining pattern in connection with welfare funds. 

Senators: This section constitutes a declaration of public 
policy against collection of large sums of money from employe:: 
for the use and benefit of the union itself, to be spent for un- 
specified purposes at the sole discretion of union officers. 
Legitimate health and welfare funds, pension plans, hospitaliza- 
tion plans, and other programs designed for the improvement of 
health and working conditions are not affected .. . 

The CIO complains that the prohibition against contributions 
to a welfare fund, unless it meets the requirements of the 
statute, is an unreasonable and unwarranted curtailment of the 
freedom to bargain collectively and imposes a “rigid and arti- 
ficial formula for the administration of welfare funds.” 

The National Labor Relations Act provides that it shall be 
an unfair labor practice for an employer to contribute financial 
or other support to any labor organization. While the unions 
have contended that such proscription applies only in the event 
the union receiving the support is company-dominated, one of 
the highest federal courts has recently held that mere contribu- 
tion and support, without any domination, infringes the Wagner 
Act . . . Section 8, therefore, liberalizes present declared law 
to the extent of permitting contributions to welfare funds where 
they are set up as a trust for the benefit of the employes and 
jointly administered by the employer and the union. 


SECTION 9—SUPERVISORY EMPLOYES 


Foremen and supervisors, under this section, would have been ex- 
cluded from the Wagner Act’s definition of “employes.” The effect of 
this exclusion would have been to relieve employers of the legal 
requirement that they bargain with unions representing supervisors 
and foremen. : 

Mr. Truman: This section would strip from supervisory 
employes the rights of self-organization and collective bargain- 
ing now guaranteed them under the National Labor Relations 
Act [Wagner Act]. I fear that this section would increase labor 
strife, since I have no doubt that supervisory employes would 
resort to self-help to gain the rights now given them by law. 

This complex question has long been under consideration by 
the National Labor Relations Board. The Board and the courts 
have pointed out that supervisory employes have a dual capac- 
ity. However, with respect to their own wages, hours of work, 
and other terms and conditions of employment, they act for 
themselves. The full right of supervisory employes to the bene- 
fits of collective bargaining is one that cannot be lightly thrown 
aside. 

CIO: There is nothing in this section which prevents—and 
indeed it is doubtful whether any law could prevent—foremen 
from organizing into unions, and bargaining collectively with 
their employers. What this section does is compel foremen to 
strike in order to obtain what the law freely guarantees to other 
employes ... 

This section involves a further consequence. Employers will 
not merely refuse to bargain with unions of their supervisory 
employes; they will discharge supervisors who attempt to join 
unions. This section, in short, invites industrial warfare and the 
use of the employer’s economic power against individuals seek- 
ing to exercise the right to join a union. 

Senators: This amendment does not affect supervisory em- 
ployes who are members of a union. It does not deny them any 
right to join. It does, however, relieve employers of any legal 
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compulsion to barvain collectively with their own representa- 
tives. It also relieves foremen of the impossible position of being 
an essential part of management policies at the point of con- 
tact with production workers, and being at the same time sub- 
ject to union discipline . . . 

At the present time, supervisory employes occupy a dual 
status under the Wagner Act .. . They are regarded as repre- 
sentatives of management in their relationship to the employes 
they supervise. Consequently, the Supreme Court has declared 
that the employer is responsible for any unfair labor practices 
they commit, even though such activities are unauthorized, un- 
known to the employer, and unratified .. . 

At the same‘time, it has been held that because supervisors 
are employes within the meaning of the statute, they are en- 
titled to the protection of the statute when they engage in organ- 
izational activities . . . and it has recently been held by the 
National Labor Relations Board that, under the statute, they 
are entitled to barga‘a collectively through the same union 
which represents the einployes they supervise .. . 

Industrial-relations stability cannot be obtained through the 
process of collective bargaining if the personnel to whom man- 
agement must delegate its functions in day-to-day dealings with 
the workers is subjected to the disciplinary measures of the 
labor organizations which represent these workers. 


SECTION 10—SUITS AGAINST UNIONS 


This section would have permitted suits for violation of collective- 
bargaining contracts to be brought in federal courts. Money damages 
for breach of contract would be paid from union funds. Also, employes 
who took part in strikes not authorized by the union, in violation of 
contract, would have been liable to loss of rights guaranteed by the 
Wagner Act. 

Mr. Truman: I am in accord with the principle that it is 
fair and right to hold a labor union responsible for a violation 
of its contract. However, this legislation goes much farther than 
that. This section, taken in conjunction with the next section, 
largely repeals the Norris-La Guardia Act and changes a long- 
established congressional policy. 

I am sure that, without repealing the Norris-La Guardia 
Act, changing this long-established policy, or imperilling the 
principles of the National Labor Relations Act, a sound and 
effective means of enforcing labor’s responsibility can be found. 

CIO: . . . The section proceeds upon the wholly unfounded 
assumption that labor unions frequently breach their collective- 
bargaining agreements and therefore should be subjected to an 
additional federal sanction. But the plain fact is that not one 
of the major strikes in recent months was in violation of a 
collective-bargaining agreement . 

Those even superficially familiar with the experiences of 
labor organizations in the courts know that these organizations 
can be and are sued in State courts. The sole purpose of creat- 
ing a special law to render them subject to federal suit is to 
harass such organizations and to legislate the prejudice of those 
who prefer to industrial peace the official adoption of the canard 
that unions do not keep their contractual obligations. 

The second portion of the section would make the union 
liable for “the acts of its duly authorized agents acting within 
the scope of their authority.” With this provision included, it 
becomes perfectly clear that the section represents an effort to 
undo a substantial portion of the 30 years of history that led 
up to enactment of the Norris-La Guardia Act. 

Senators: Despite the fact that the Federal Government 
by statute recognizes that collective bargaining between em- 
ployers engaged in interstate commerce and unions is a matter 
of national interest, the CIO would relegate actions for breach 
of the resulting contract to the State courts. 

In their criticism of H. R. 4908 they imply that such courts 
are readily available to enforce and redress breaches of such 
contracts. In reality, however, they are not. 

The vast majority of labor organizations are unincorporated 
voluntary associations, and at common law voluntary associa- 
tions are not suable as entities in their common name... . In 
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such jurisdictions to subject the union to process, it is necessary 
to make each individual member of the union a party to the 
suit. 

Furthermore, whether an unincorporated union can be sued 
in the federal courts depends upon the procedural rules of the 
State in which the action is brought. . . . Therefore, the state- 
ment of the CIO that labor unions “can be and are sued in the 
Stat. courts” is a misleading generalization. The State courts 
provide a completely inadequate forum to redress breaches of 
collective-bargaining agreements ... 

It also may be noted that the Norris-La Guardia Act has 
immunized unions from injunctions against breach of collective- 
bargaining agreements. . . . The absence of an adequate forum 
to redress violations of collective-bargaining agreements and 
the immunization of unions from injunction proceedings now 
nullifies one of the primary purposes of the Wagner Act, to wit, 
the making of contracts that shall be binding upon both parties, 


SECTION 11—SECONDARY BOYCOTTS 


Certain union activities, including secondary boycotts, would have 
been subject to the antitrust laws. 

Mr. Truman: .. . Although the section is entitled “Second- 
ary Boycotts,” the scope of the section in fact extends far be- 
yond such matters. While its enactment would provide reme- 
dies that might result in the elimination of certain evils, such 
as improper application of the secondary boycott, it would also 
make these remedies available against recognized legitimate 
activities of organized labor. 

That there are some abuses in this field, no one can gainsay. 
I deplore the strike or boycott arising out of a jurisdictional 
dispute as one of the most serious of such abuses. A way must be 
found to prevent the jurisdictional strike. It cannot be justified 
under any circumstances. I am convinced, howeyer, that the 
antitrust laws, the objectives of which are the elimination of 
unfair business practices and the protection of free competi- 
tion, are not designed to solve the abuses pointed out in this 
section... - 

Section 11 (c) rescinds the Norris-La Guardia Act with re- 
spect to antitrust actions against labor organizations. The labor 
injunction is a weapon to which no private employer should 
be entitled except within the careful restrictions laid down by 
the Act. 

CIO: It is common knowledge that one of the oldest forms 
of labor’s concerted activity consisted of the refusal of workers 
to handle or perform services or materials produced by nonunion 
manufacturers, the so-called secondary boycott .. . 

Much has been made of individual instances in which alleged 
abuses are claimed to exist in the use of this means of seeking 
extension of decent working standards to others in an industry. 
These isolated instances, while perhaps subject to appropriate 
court procedures under existing laws, do not justify a far- 
reaching and drastic prohibition of the perfectly legitimate 
policy under which a group of employes may decide that they 
refuse to jeopardize their own working standards by handling 
the product of a competing employer who refused to maintain 
decent working conditions . 

Senators: The necessity for legislative action to prevent 
abuse of the boycott weapon has been recognized by the United 
States Supreme Court ... The Court held that where a union 
conspired with electrical contractors to create a monopoly on 
electrical equipment going into buildings in the New York area 
by refusing to work on any equipment not manufactured or 
wired by the employers with whom the New York local of the 
union had contracts, the conspiracy was a violation of the 
antitrust laws. However, the Court specifically held that the 
union by itself could continue to achieve the same result by 
refusing to ihstall outside equipment .. . 

In... plain language the Court recognized that the present 
immunity from the antitrust laws granted to labor unions by 
the Clayton Act and the Norris-La Guardia Act does leave them 
free to engage in conduct which restrains interstate commerce 
and which necessitates remedial legislation. 
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Ott BASIS OF SUPREME COURT FEUD 


Statement by Justice Jackson on Discord Among Jurists 





Members of the United States Supreme 
Court are disagreeing violently over their per- 
sonal conduct in considering cases. This con- 
dition was disclosed to the Judiciary com- 
mittees of the House and of the Senate by 
Justice Robert H. Jackson, now acting as the 
United States prosecutor of German war 
criminals. 

Justice Jackson reported that differences be- 
tween him and Justice Hugo L. Black are rooted 
in Justice Black’s participation in two cases 
argued by Justice Black’s former law partner. 
In each case, involving “portal to portal” pay 
of mine workers, Justice Black’s vote brought 





about a majority decision that favored the 
former partner. The disagreement was brought 
to light because of rumors of dissension on the 
Court during the President’s deliberations over 
the choice of a Chief Justice. Justice Jackson 
declared that he could not answer these rumors 
while the choice was pending, but that they 
should be made public now that the choice has 
been made. 

Because the inside fight on the Court prom- 
ises to affect both the task of the new Chief 
Justice and the administration of law in the 
country, Justice Jackson’s statement is printed 
here in full text. 








To the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, United 
States Senate, and the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, Washington: 

The President has nominated an upright, fearless and 
well-qualified man for Chief Justice of the United States. 
Mr. Vinson’s task is most difficult, and long personal 
friendship with him as well as concern for the Court 
make me desire that he will succeed in his task. 

It is important that the magnitude and nature of the 
task which faces him shall not be minimized. Many have 
assumed, and the impression has been cultivated, that 
he faces a mere personal vendetta among Justices which 
can be soothed by a tactful presiding officer. This is 
utterly false. The controversy goes to the reputation of 
the Court for nonpartisan and unbiased decision. Further 
suppression of facts will not help Mr. Vinson and will 
afford continuing basis for irresponsible rumor and _ in- 
nuendo. This “feud” has been so much and so long pub- 
licized that Congress has a right to know the facts and 
issues involved. This is the appropriate opportunity so 
far as they involve myself and my participation in Court 
decisions. 

I also have personal reasons for wanting this situation 
made clear. Such news as reaches me here indicates that in 
my absence one of my colleagues made publicized threats 
to the President, ‘and that they have been exploited 
through certain inspired commentators and columnists 
to imply that “offensive” behavior on my part is responsi- 
ble for the feud on the Court. I could not defend myseli, 
even to the President, while the appointment of a Chief 
Justice was pending without being in the position of 
pleading for the post. That I would not do. Now that the 
appointment is made, I am free to answer and choose to do 
so, not by inspired innuendos but over my signature. 

The most specific attack on me is that in the Wash- 
ington Star of May 16, 1946. It purports to bespeak Jus- 
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tice Black’s grievance that my opinion on the denial of a 
rehearing in the Jewell Ridge case was an “open and gra- 
tuitous insult” and “a slur upon his personal and judicial 
honor” to which he “reacted with fiery scorn.” It purports 
to relate the inside story of this case as laid before the 
President. The omissions from this column are more sig- 
nificant than its “inside facts.” Since the confidence in 
which internal matters in the Court ought usually to be 
held has already been broken by partial disclosure, I shall 
reveal the undisclosed part of my story. 

The Jewell Ridge Coal decision (326 U.S. 161) in 
itself was a somewhat startling one. The United Mine 
Workers reversed the position it had previously taken 
about the Fair Labor Standards Act superseding the 
coal miners’ collectively bargained contracts. It employed 
as counsel Mr. Justice Black’s former law partner to 
argue its new contention to the Supreme Court and he 
too took a position as to coal miners not consistent with 
his argument used the previous term to win a case for 
the iron miners. Mr. Justice Black reversed the position 
he had aken in managing the bill as a Senator. The 
Court by a bare majority of five to four supported 
the change of front by the United Mine Workers. The 
facts are set forth in the dissenting opinion which I wrote 
at the request of Chief Justice Stone and in which he and 
Justice Roberts and Frankfurter joined. 

Professor [E. Merrick} Dodd, a leading scholar of labor 
law and a critic not unfriendly to labor, writes of the 
majority decision as follows in the February, 1946, issue 
of the Harvard Review: “It is difficult to believe that a 
majority of the members of the Court would have held 
the agreements invalid if the case had come before them 
prior to the date of the union’s change of front. So wanton 
an interference with collective bargaining would scarcely 
have commended itself to Justices for whom the right of 
workers to bargain collectively is one of the essential 
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freedoms of an industrial society.” Parties winning this case, 
which arose in Virginia, were represented before the Court by 
Crampton Harris of Alabama who is Mr. Justice Black’s former 
law partner. Mr. Harris had also been employed by Justice 
Black, when he was a Senator, to defend him and his com- 
mittee against litigation resulting from the seizure of certain 
telegrams in the course of a Senate investigation. 

On the Court Mr. Justice Black controlled assignment of the 
case because the Chief Justice was in dissent. Mr. Justice Black 
chose Mr. Justice Murphy to write the majority opinion. While 
Mr. Justice Murphy was preparing his opinion, a strike of the 
mine workers and negotiations with the operators were proceed- 
ing. It was proposed to hand down the decision in favor of the 
miners, without waiting for the opinion and dissent. The only 
apparent reason behind this proposal was to announce the de- 
cision in time to influence the contract negotiations during the 
coal strike. Chief Justice Stone protested such proposed irregu- 
lar treatment vigorously. 

I do not believe Mr. Justice Murphy favored it. In all events 
it was abandoned. But the conduct of this case, following the 
Tennessee case, created uneasiness in my mind. 

In Tennessee Coal vs. Muscoda Local (321 U.S. 590) a 
term earlier Mr. Justice Black’s former partner was also the 
successful attorney. There, too, it was Mr. Justice Black who 
chose Mr. Justice Murphy to write the opinion and there the 
opinion became that of the Court solely by Mr. Justice Black’s 
vote. Two Justices, including myself, who agreed that the 
miners should win on the merits, could not accept the reasoning 
of that opinion. 

The defeated parties in the Jewell Ridge case applied to the 
Court for a rehearing and asked that Justice Black be excluded 
from participation because of his past relations to the attorney 
for the successful parties. As there is no power in the Court to 
disqualify a duly commissioned Justice, all members were agreed 
that the petition for rehearing must be denied. The only ques- 
tion was whether we would deny it upon the legal ground that 
the Court was without power to pass on the question of qualifi- 
cations, or whether it would be announced merely as “denied,” 
which would leave the grounds for denial undisclosed and, of 
course, capable of interpretation as an indorsement by the 
whole Court of Justice Black’s participation. 

It was at this point that the controversy referred to by the 
Star’s columnist occurred. Justice Black insisted on a mere 
denial. This would not draw attention to his participation or 
to the other circumstances. If his action were later questioned, 
the denial would be construed as a vindication by the Court on 
the facts. None of us knew then, and I do not know now any- 
thing of the relations between the Justice and his former law 
partner except that they had continued to be cordial. But in 
view of the course of the cases neither I nor any of the other 
Justices who had dissented wanted to lend our names to a blind 
and unqualified approval. I prepared an opinion, in substance 
the one finally published under my name. The Chief Justice 
attempted to compromise the matter and prepared a shorter 
opinion which read as follows: 

“Per curiam this Court is without the authority and does 
not undertake to pass upon the propriety of the participation 
by its members in the decision of cases brought here for review. 
The petition for rehearing is denied.” I was willing to accept 
the Chief’s compromise. Mr. Justice Roberts was out of the 
city and did not attend the final sessions. 

At the conference I said in substance that the petition should 
be denied on the legal ground that each member is responsible 
for his own decision whether to sit or decline to sit in any par- 
ticular case. I did not say that it was wrong of Mr. Justice Black 
to sit but I did say that the question was for him to decide and 
that responsibility for approving his decision should not be by 
inference put on the Court, which lacked knowledge of all the 
facts, but which could not be unaware of the appearances. 

I pointed out that to imply approval of his sitting would 
put the Court and especially the Chief Justice in a most in- 
consistent position. At that very moment the Court was dis- 
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abled from hearing an important case because Chief Justice 
Stone declined to sit for the reason that the case was being pre- 
sented by his former law partners, although he had not been 
associated with them for many years (the North American 
Co. vs. the Securities and Exchange Commission, and the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission vs. Engineers Public Service Co.). 
I said that in view of this dissimilarity of practice, I thought 
the Court should make clear that disqualification for such rea- 
sons was a matter on which the Court could not act and which 
each Justice must determine for himself. 

Mr. Justice Black became very angry and said that any 
opinion which discussed the subject at all would mean a “Decla- 
ration of War.” I told Justice Black in language that was sharp, 
but no different than I would use again, that I would not stand 
for any more of his bullying and that, whatever I would other- 
wise do, I would now have to write my opinion to keep self- 
respect in the face of his threat. The Chief Justice told me 
that at his age he did not want to be in the “War” which 
was threatened and withdrew his proposed opinion and kept 
silent. Mr. Justice Roberts was absent and not consulted. I 
filed my opinion with Mr. Justice Frankfurter’s concurrence 
as the record shows. 

That opinion can hardly be called a “gratuitous insult” for 
the fact is that Mr. Justice Black put his associates in a position 
where they must speak, or by silence approve with no knowl- 
edge of all the facts, his course in the case. His position came 
to this: I must join in covering up the facts or have war. Such 
pressure made me doubly cautious about approval and I refused 
to buy my peace at that price. 

Another serious misrepresentation put into the Washington 
Star column by the device of an anonymous Senator is that 
I also threatened the President with resignation. This is utterly 
false. I do not want litigants to think of me as a*Justice who 
has threatened the President whose administration is a party 
of some 40. per cent of Supreme Court litigation. In fact I shall 
not be surprised if it soon will be denied that Justice Black made 
such threats, since they now leave everybody, including the 
Court, in an unfavorable light. If not actually made, it is equally 


‘sinister that a fabrication about a Justice should be so assidu- 


ouly advertised without denial from any source. 

It is high time that these stories of “feuds” cease to be myste- 
riously and irresponsibly fed out and that Congress have the 
facts. If war is declared on me, I propose to wage it with the 
weapons of the open warrior, not those of the stealthy assassin. 

I want it understood that nothing in this statement is to be 
construed as the slightest reflection upon Fred Vinson. My 
knowledge of him leads me to the conviction that attempts to 
deal with him in the manner I have recited would be no more 
successful: than they were with me. It is desirable to get the 
controversy all back of us now so that he can take up his task 
without the cloud hanging over the Court. Further, I do not 
want it inferred that I charge that Justice Black’s sitting in the 
Jewell Ridge case involved lack of “honor.” It is rather a ques- 
tion of judgment as to sound judicial policy. There may be those 
who think it quite harmless to encourage the employment of 
Justices’ ex-law partners to argue close cases by smothering the 
objections which the bar makes to this practice. But in my 
view such an attitude would soon bring the Court into dis- 
repute. We do not sit like local judges where lawyers and 
litigants know our relationships and characters. Our lawyers 
and litigants are usually, except when appearing for the Govern- 
ment, strangers who know us only by publicity, by our work 
and by appearances. 

However innocent the coincidence of these two victories at 
successive terms by Justice Black’s former law partner, I 
wanted that practice stopped. If it is ever repeated while I am 
on the bench I will make my Jewell Ridge opinion look like a 
letter of recommendation by comparison. 

I have considered that the attacks upon me during my 
absence cannot in fairness to my future work on the Court be 
left unanswered and that the responsible committees of Congress 
are entitled to the facts. 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


NEW BROCHURE ON 
INDUSTRIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES IN 


“F.0.B. LOS ANGELES” is the title of 
an eye opening, fact-packed brochure that 
has been written and edited for corpora- 








tion presidents, directors, general mana- 


gers, vice-presidents, controllers, sales 


managers, chief engineers and other executives whose opinions are Los Ongeles 


asked for in connection with decisions regarding new plant locations. OFFERS INDUSTRY: 


Here, in brief, right-to-the-point form, with interesting illustra- 1. Rich market, expanding with 


: the Westward trend 
tions, are the key facts you should know about Los Angeles markets, ©, Wihesi's levneinhaianianiniiunel 


labor conditions, industrial stability, growth, water and power sup- largest supply of skilled labor 
3. A home owning community 
where people prefer to live and 
work 


ply and rates, raw materials, basic industries, agriculture, living and 


working conditions, transportation, harbor facilities, industrial sites. 
4. Lowest general power rate of 


any major U. S. industrial center 
5. Water supply ample for city of 
richest industrial city, just attach coupon to your company letterhead. FECT Oe 
6. Room for plant expansion and 
decentralization 

Los Angeles City-Owned 7. Low construction costs; year 
DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER dpemaioagser magia 
8. Economic stability through di- 
versified industry 


For your copy of this valuable reference on the West’s busiest and 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12, California 
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“ren Garten 10. Accessibility to the store- 
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West and the Far East 
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Price Rise as Election Issue . . . Democrats’ Policy 
Of Silence in Court Feud...Mr. Taft’s 1948 Hurdles 


President Truman followed very 
closely in his veto of the Case bill the 
arguments prepared by Lee Pressman, 
general counsel of the CIO, for use 
by Phil Murray, president of the CIO, 
‘lin Mr. Murray’s request to Mr. Tru- 
man that the bill be vetoed. 


Kk oe 


The President expects by his veto of 
the Case bill to regain some labor 
support that he thought he had lost 
by his proposal to draft strikers and to 
use troops to break a railroad strike. 


wiek ok 


The President is being told that rising 
prices, not strikes, will provide the 
issue on which‘ the elections will be 
decided in November, and that his 
record in support of firm price control 
will give the Democrats an advan- 
tage that they do not now enjoy. 
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Chester Bowles, Economic Stabilizer, 
forced Paul Porter, OPA Adminis- 
trator, and Clinton Anderson, Secre- 


tary of Agriculture, to agree to con-~ 


tinue price subsidies on the 1946 pack 
of canned vegetables and frozen fruit, 
although both urged that those sub- 
sidies be discontinued. 


KTR KR 


Leaders in Congress are advising Mr. 
Truman that very few discretionary 
price-control powers will be given by 
Congress so long as Mr. Bowles has 
any authority to use those discretion- 
ary powers. The attitude in Congress 
is that he has gone beyond authority 
that Congress intended to give, in 
some instances, and has_ overstepped 
the bounds in trying to high-pressure 
members of Congress. 


xk k * 


Word from the White House to Dem- 
ocratic Party leaders is to keep mum 
on issues of the conflict on the Su- 
preme Court between Justices Robert 
Jackson and Hugo Black. 


xk k * 


A Supreme Court feud comparable to 
the Jackson-Black feud is being car- 
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ried on between Justices Frank Mur- 
phy and Felix Frankfurter. The bitter 
inside fighting is between men who 
were outstanding New Deal officials 
and advisers of prewar years. 


xk k * 


Bernard Baruch drafted and made his 
report on control of atomic energy 
without the .benefit of consultation 
with, or advice from, the leaders of 
the U.S. armed services. Military 
officials received a letter from Mr. 
Baruch’s commission asking some 
broad, general questions about how to 
prevent war, but they could not agree 
on an answer. As a result, U.S. atom 
policy was determined, so far as a 
commission can determine it, without 
military guidance. 
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James Byrnes, Secretary of State, 
went back to Paris for another meet- 
ing of foreign secretaries of the big 
powers, in a rather pessimistic mood. 
Mr. Byrnes is pressed by President 
Truman and by Senator Arthur Van- 
denberg, who speaks for the Repub- 
licans on foreign policy, to take a 
“firm” line in dealing with the Rus- 
sians. 


x VK Tk 


Some big U.S. industries are com- 
plaining that the Government is en- 
couraging them to go ahead with 
ventures out in the world, and that it 
then fails to back them up whenever 
difficulties arise with foreign govern- 
ments. There is beginning to be crit- 
icism that the State Department is 
not really geared to support venturing 
abroad by U.S. industry. 


a af 


John Snyder will continue to be No. 
1 adviser to Mr. Truman on many 
issues of economic policy while he 
serves as Secretary of the Treasury. 
Mr. Snyder, however, has very little 
influence over the _ all-important 
White House policy on labor issues. 


Henry Wallace, Secretary of Com- 


merce, and Robert Hannegan, Post- 
master General, are top advisers on 
labor policy. 

















Charles Henderson, chairman of the} 
board of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. is planning to resign before 
long, and is expected to be replacec¢ 
by George Allen, who now is a me 
ber of the board and who is one o 
Mr. Truman’s close friends and ad. 
visers. Mr. Allen is resigning some of, 
his corporation directorships before 
this shift occurs. 
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William Martin, Jr., chairman of the amd 
board of the Export-Import Bank, is’ 
becoming perturbed by evidences that 
Bank policy on lending is being set & 
by the Treasury and not by the Ex. 
port-Import Bank board. The board 
had tried to steer clear of political 
considerations in foreign lending, but? 
is finding that difficult. 
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Some important Republicans in Con- 
gress told Harold Stassen, contender 
for the Republican presidential nomi-" 
nation, that he would get hurt im 
Nebraska if he took sides in the Re 
publican senatorial contest in that?™® 
State. Mr. Stassen is being given thes 
same advice about Wisconsin. 
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Senator Robert Taft, of Ohio, is edg- 
ing in front of Republicans who are 
actively interested in the party’s pres- 
idential nomination for 1948. He is 
preferred by the regular party organi- 
zation, but there are many hurdles be- 
fore the convention two years hence. 
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Edwin Pauley is becoming the Presi- 
dent’s roving ambassador and will get 
increasing assignments in that field. 
Mr. Pauley now is trying to determine 
the line that U.S. should follow om 
reparations from Germany and Japan. 


kk 
High officials 


in Argentina have 


bought up much of the critically short 
linseed-oil supply—of which Argen- 
tina has the only real surplus—and 
are trying to force U.S. to pay an 
extremely high price to get it. The U.S. 
refuses to do business on this basis. 
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America’s Favorite because it’s Light and Bright 
as a Sunny Morning Enjoyment unmatched awaits you in a cool Schenley 


Reserve Collins. America’s favorite whiskey ... of quality ingredients skillfully 
blended... will be your favorite too! Try Schenley Reserve. Blended Whiskey 
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86 proof. 65% grain neutral spirits. Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C 
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Chemistry turns them right side up again! 


No matter how plentifully you eat, your daily 
meals can still be topsy-turvy—tops in taste, yet 
low in some important elements of nutrition. 
This is so because modern diets—even those 
abundant in vitamins—are often lacking in cal- 
cium and phosphorous. 


To guard America against deficiencies in calcium 
and phosphorous, many manufacturers add 
Monsanto calcium phosphates to flours, breads, 
cereal foods, salt, and even sugar. This supplies 
a reserve your body needs, regardless of age 
or sex. For calcium phosphate is the principal 
food element the body uses to ‘‘manufacture”’ 
bones and teeth during infancy and childhood. 
It is also essential throughout adult life, if bones, 
teeth and tissue are to remain strong and healthy. 


Here is just another of the many ways Monsanto 
benefits everyone, every day—this time through 
the chemistry of health and life itself. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CoMPANY, St. Louis 4 
District Offices: Akron, Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Dayton, Detroit, Los Angeles, Montreal, 
New York, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, Toronto. 
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Monsanto 
Calcium Phosphates 





Calcium Phosphate, Mono 








phosphates are pure white, tasteless, odorless. 






Animals instinctively choose foods rich in calcium | 
phosphates. That’s why livestock thrives when 
supplied with “‘salt blocks” fortified with Monsanto 
calcium phosphate. 


Monsanto’s elemental phosphorous, of better than 99.9% 
purity, is the source of Monsanto’s calcium phosphates. These 


Millers plainly label their 
flour when it has been en- 
riched with calcium phos- 








phate. 


Calcium Phosphate, Di 
Calcium Phosphate, Tri 


Calcium Phosphate, X-C 
(extra rich in calcium) 











Calcium Pyrophosphate 





Uses of Monsanto 
Calcium Phosphates 





To supply calcium and phos- 
phorous as mineral supple- 
ments for foods. . . leaven- 
ing agents...enriched flours 
. .. Self-rising, phosphated 
plain flour . . . prepared flour 
... baking powder... 
medicinals ... polishing 
agent in tooth paste and 
tooth powder . . . to prevent 
“caking’’ in salt and sugar. 








What's YOUR Problem? 


If you manufacture food products or 
medicinals that can be profitably enrich- 


ed with c lcium phosphates, contact | 
Monsanto. . . . Or, if you have any | 


problem beyond the field of foods, you 


may find an answer in Monsanto’s many — : 


hundreds of chemicals and plastics. 


SERVING INDUSTRY . . WHICH SERVES MANKIND. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS “° PLASTICS 
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